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hrii wt* rc'fjiifsli'd a portrait of an anient I’arlisiincnt fun, we really had soinethiiifi (piite ditFerenf in mind. 
But it tii<i turn out to Ix' a rather fascinating way to siifigest that many smart snutkers want everyone to know 

there’s sometliing special about Parliaments. .\n«l yoti, tf)o, will ap|)laud the crush-proof cigarette case . . . 
the siiperl) tobaccos . . . the hiNurious flav<tr . . . an«l above all, the exclusive Minilhpiece that keeps the filter 
<le<'ply rc'cessetl away from your lips. With Parliaments, only the flavor loucliett your li/ja! 
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ONLY THE FLAVOR 


■ ■ TOUCHES YOUR LIPS 


ROAD BIRDS . . . a series by Ethyl Corporation 


THE 



Wide-Eyed Gander 


This bird spends more time looking 
at the chicks on the sidewalk than 
he does watching the road ahead. 
When he spots a passing beauty 
— watch out! There's no telling 
where he and his car will wind up. 


THE 



Smart Bird 


knows that driving 


calls for undivided attention. He keeps 
his eyes and mind on where he's going... 
is extra-careful when he's in traffic. 

The Smart Bird is also careful when it 
comes to buying gasoline. He buys premium 
gasoline. Premium gasoline has a higher 
octane rating that lets you enjoy full 
power. . .gives greater driving pleasure. 


It's smart to use 
premium gasoline 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 



I N Tin; ISSUE of Xovernher 1, Sports li.i.rsTUATED 
rcporlcfl a bo.xinn tnatch between Johnny Saxton and 
Kid Gavilan so unsavory and so sadly rejiresentative of the 
low estate to which boxing had fallen that it seemed the 
right time to call for a thorough investigation of the whole 
“dark undersifli* of boxing.” Since then SI has pullcfl no 
punches in exploring and exposing the elements whieli have 
brought discredit to a great sport. In recent weeks it ha.s 
been able to report, and with satisfaction, more and more 
evidence of successful eiTorts in Xew York, Pennsylvania 
and elsewhere to cleanse the sport. 

Put it goes without saying that SI enjny.s most telling 
the tales of the fighters who hav»> come to the to[) without 
being compromised by boxing’s flirty business. 

Such a story was last week’s Conversation Piece hy 
Joan Flynn Dreyspool on Rocky Marciano. Such a story is 
this week's article by Associate Editor Paul O’Xeil on young 
Floyd Patterson, the fighler gen- 
erally regarded as Marciano’s 
ev(‘ntual successor as heavy- 
weight champion of the world. 

Ed/for spent sf.v wt-t-ks 

assembling facts for his story; 
he interviewed matchmakers, 
members of Patterson’s family, 
his friends and schoolteachers, 
pa.ssed extensive hours and days 
in the company of the lightiT 
and his manager. Therewanl for 
hi.s work was the gratifying dis- 
covery of one case in which professional boxing has served 
to give character and a certain dignity to a hoy whose 
beginnings were anything but promising. 

Paul O’Xcil, who grew up in Seattle, far from Patterson’s 
Brooklyn, attended the University of Washington, and went 
to work as a newspaper s[iorts reporter in Seattle: he bi*- 
came a general a.ssignmenl reporter anti wrote some maga- 
zine fiction. In 1943 he joined the staff of Time. There as a 
contributing editor on Xational Affairs he aulhoreii more 
than 3(1 cover stories, earneil an enviable and tie.served repu- 
tation as a witty, imaginative and .sensitive writer. 

li is a reputation which has grown evi-n stronger sinct* ho 
came to Sborts IllI'stratei); and his Floyii Patterson piece 
this week is one more reason why. For this is more than 
simply a sports story. It is an adventure in jourmdism, a 
human document which reveals boxing in the hriglii and 
good light which Sports Illustrated hopes before long will 
destroy its dark undersitle. 
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COVER:Hayes Jenkins and Te.vley Ac.bright 
PhoUtyraph by Richard Meek 

Thp two most likely winners at the Winter Olympics are Iwih 
figure skaters an<l both Americans. Hayes Jenkin.s and Tenley 
Albright have already become world champions by beating 
the same field they will face in the Olympics. However, as the 
I‘REVtEWon pages 26 to 40 points out, for the rest of the 1,200 

contestants the chance for medals is not always so clear-cut. Aetnowicdgmefto on psg» 


An SI Special 

2C A PREVIEW OF THE WINTER OLYMPICS 

The find great competilionK of the Olympic year begin Ihie ireek ill Cortina ih Italy. 
Ezra Bowen and George Weller describe the Kcene, the condilioint and the 
riimpetitiim, and .S/’s phaiographere join forces to present «« eight-page gallery of 
the prospectire stars IN cot.OR 


u MEET THE NEXT HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION 

Unless all the signs and /lortenls in hoj-ing's future Itooks are hthhi;. 
the heaeyneiijhi most likely to succeed to Rocky .Marciano's croicn 
and bell is a ilj-yrar-old Xeyro hoy from Brooklyn named Floyd 
Patterson. 1’aL'I. O'Neil brings him on stage for an introduction 

22 THE WICKET MEN OF HOLLYWOOD 

Croquet is their game, and the nay they go afnnit it has nothing 
to do icilh child’s play. A reini'l by James MfRRAY. n'Uh photo- 
graphs IN fOLOR of /)«rri// Zonnek and other rorer Iniys 


43 THE EMBATTLED WORLD OF AVERY BRUNDAGE 

For a quarter of a century this Chicago millionaire has dominated 
the nmatrnr and Olympic scene. He has hern called a lot of names 
and has iierer answered bark. Sow he describes some of his battles 
- and some of his hopes- to Hohert CREAMER. First of In-o parts 

44 SANTA ANITA: A DAY AT THE RACES 

From dawn to dusk the great I'olifornia track presntls an ever- 
changing and ever-fascinating {niuorama. In six ]tagr> of dislitt- 
ynished photographs Mark KaI’ITMAN presents a rerordofils mtntdit 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

4 SCOREBOARD 
9 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


13 THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 
SO COMING EVENTS 


61 THE ISTH HOLE 

64 PAT ON THE BACK 


6 Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Have -sports 
influenced fa.shions? 

SI Snow Patrol: Mort Lund compiles the 
latest reports from the ski .slopes 


51 Ski Tip: Sepr Ruschp, head of Stowe's 
famed facilities, gives pointers on skiing the 
bumps 

ss Tip from the Top: Kay G.vkkohd tells of 
the value of an old standby, the chip and run 


All ii|hR >«ierv«d under Inierneiionel artd Pan-American Coerniht Conventions Coo)iri(hi C 1956 Oy Time Inc. 


IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 

THE WINTER OLYMPICS: FIRST REPORT AND PICTURES 

In Cortina thla wook SI raportara and photosraphara so into action along with tha compotitors; thoir 


AVERY BRUNDAGE TALKS ABOUT THE GREEKS-AND RUSSIANS 

In tho second part of Robert Croaanor’a Interview, tha proaldant of tha Intarnatlonai Olympic Com- 
mittoo dlacuaaos tho orlsinal Olympic ideal, ro-croation of tha Qamaa, and tha "amataura" of Ruaala 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

RuNtiian speed skaters zipped to amazing 
world marks in pre-Olympic' trials, firmly 
established themselves as ones to l>eat at 
Cortina. .Soviet's Yuri Mikhailov. iJ.Vyear- 
old construction ensineerin^ student, 
streaked 1,'jOO meters in 2:09.1 for record in 
Swiss championships i.ser hfloir) at Davos 
(Jan, 20 ; Kvgeny Grishin .slid alunu sleek 
ice at Lake Alisurina in 0:40.2 for oOO me- 
ters to crack Teammate Yuri St'c^eev’s old 
record by six-tenth.s of st*cond (Jan. 22 . 

Dave Sime. unheralded Duke sopho- 
more, showed heels to unsusfH'ctinK veteran 
field in sprints at ir«.s/itwyto« (D.C.i .Sf«r 
{fames, stcppiti^c off 100 yards in 0:09.5 for 
new U.S. indoor record, also tied mark of 
7 .seconds fiat for 70 yards (Jan. 21 '. 

Isahell Daniels, lanky yottnif mis,s from 
Tenne.ssee A&I, sprinted .50-yard <iash in 
OiO'j.b for new world indoor record, then 
went on to tie lOO-yard mark of 0:11.1 in 
wnmen’.s national A.\U championships at 
WashinKton. !).('. (Jan. 21 1. 

Murray Uo.se. husk.v younjf Aussie swim- 
mer, thrashed HKO-yard freestyle in 
in New South Wales championships at Syd- 
ney, shattered worhl standani by better 
than ihrM* sei'onds tJan. 18J, 

BOXING 

Sandy Saddler, anyihinif-noe.s foather- 
WL'iyfht champion once banned in New 
Y'ork for dirty fightinyf. wa-s up :o old tricks 
against game little Flash Rlorrie of Philip- 
pines, used head as battering ram, elbowed, 
backhanded, hit on break and then topped 
oil performance by working on cut over 
challenger's left eye until it bleil freely 
enough for referee to .stop title bout in 
I'.ivh round V>eiore small but loud-booing 
crowd at San h'rancisco's Cow Palai'e. 


BASKETBALL’S TOP TEN 

(IW/rt «/ /Me Aeeoria/e./ /'«« M-fi/rt.- /»,//) 
Ti'um siiindinKfi iIim itlnu-iilaci' v<il<« 


in |wri.nth<i»o» : 

Points 

1— San Franclico <gl) 1,209 

2— Oayton <13) 1,093 

3— KentMchy (9> 66$ 

4— North Carolina State (3> 663 

5— Mlinoie <2) 496 

6— Tempie (2> 486 

7— Vanderbilt <7) 470 

8— North Carolina <3> 468 

9— Louifville <1) 283 

10— Duke 257 


RtlNNKRS-ttl*: U. Holy Cro* (4) H3; 
12. Alalwma Hi 112; 11. Iowa S4; |4. fin- 
cinnali 77; 15, St. Frnncia (Brooklyn) 62, 



Len HuKon. agile 
Yorkshireman who 
became England’s 
greatest living crick- 
eter and first profes- 
.sional captain, much 
to the consternation 
of diehard amateurs, 
found his ailing back 
too great a handicap, 
announced his retire- 
ment at 39. 



Bronze statue of 
Fanny Blankers- 
Koen, famed Dutch 
track .star of the '40s, 
will go up in a square 
oui.side Rotterdam 
zoo. authorities said, 
despite newspaper 
criticLsm that stat- 
ue’s “well-developed 
muscles” were un- 
feminine, un-Duich. 


Boxing’s pot continued to boil last week. 
New York’s hard-hitting Commissioner 
Julius Helfand. victorious in battle with 
New Y'ork Guild, la.shcd out at National 
Boxing Association’.s recently pa.s-sed reso- 
lution which pf*rmil8 fighters of suspended 
managers to sign own contracts, angrily 
called it "sheer hypocrisy" as NBA Presi- 
dent Lou Kadzienda listened at Boxing 
Writers’ dinner in New Y'ork (.see II k 

International Guild's ( harlev Johnston 
and Bill Daly and Ohio Guild's Al Del 
.Monte, in Cleveland to plead innocent to 
federal grand jury indictment.s charging vi- 
olation of Sherman .Antitrust .Act, were hit 
with $150,000 suit filed by Herman Spero, 
producer of boycotted studio TV boxing 
shows which kicked off investigation. 

Maryland .Athletic Comniission. belat- 
edly taking cue from New York's Helfand, 
revoked promoting license of Baltimore’s 
Arena Sports Club, headed by Frankie 
Carbo's friend Benny Trotia. 

New Jersey’s Commissioner Joe Walker 
bravely look firm stand, warned "hungry, 
[r(?e-loading" elements in boxing that if 
they try to “unload anything in New Jer- 
sey, they'll fiml I'm dynamite.” 

BASKETBALL 

Dayton took over college spotlight as San 
Franci.sco enjoyed two-week respite, run- 
ning over \ illanova 71 -50 and .squeezing 
past Xavier of Ohio 81 73 to run winning 
streak to 14. 

Temple and little St. Francis of Brook- 
lyn also remained unbeaten as each won 
lllh .straight. Owls rompi'd over I.rf*high 
72 44: St. Francis took on borough rival 
St. John’s, captured 76-73 thriller. 

North Carolina came up with up.set of 
week, holding oR late North Carolina State 
rally to win 73 69 after disposing of Mary- 
land 64-.55. 

Kentucky, Vanderbilt, IllinoLs, Louis- 
ville and Holy Cross also maintained win- 
ning pace. 

Boston ran ofT hot 4-game winning streak 
until cooled ofT by Philadelphia 129 11.5, 
but managed to cut Warriors’ lead to 2';; 
games in F.astern Division of NBA, as New 
York also picked up ground by splitting 
two games with Rochester, winning two 
out of three from Mikan-fortified Minneap- 
olis. Ft. Wayne lost twice to Boston but 
came back to win three, increased lead to 
4 * 2 gamc-s over Royals in West. 

TRACK AND FIELD 

Villanova'a little (5 feet, 9 3, 4 inches' Phil 
Reavis gave track buRs more to talk about, 
leaping 6 feet 10 inches to win high jump 


in P/ii7odW/)/iio /n^HircrGamPS. Among oth- 
er winners: Pitt’s Arnie Sowell in 1.000- 
yard run (2;12.6i; Villanova’s Charley 
Jenkins in 600-yard run (1:12. 2i: North 
Carolina College’s Lee Calhoun in .50-yard 
hurdle.s (0:06i. 

Duke's strapping Dave Sime proved to 
be sen-sation of iViiyhiiiyton Star meet, 
where N.Y.IL’s George King was surpri.se 
winner of mile in 4:11.3. Other top perform- 
ances; Tom Courtney’s victory in 1,000- 
yard run (2:14. 2(: Lou Jones’s triumph in 
GOO-yard run (1:14.4': Bob Richards, who 
cleare<i 1.5 feel in pole vault for 8.5th time. 

Tennessee A (for Agricultural & I for 
Industrial, representatives showed great- 
e.st speed in women’s National AAU indoor 
chamfiionship-s al Washington. Isabcll 
Daniels set pace with double in sprints 
while .Mae Faggs led field in 220-vard da.sh. 
Czechoslovakia's husky Adele Tischler also 
accounted for new record, heaving -shot 
44 feet 4' , inches. 

FOOTBALL 

Maryland dippt-d into alunini ranks, select- 
ed onefime Terrapin (juarterback Tommy 
Mont to succeed resigned Jim Tatum. 
Meanwhile. Tatum, gelling re-ac(iuuinied 
with North Carolinians, confided: “I don't 
think winning is the mo.si important thing. 
... 1 think it’s the only thing.” 

Jim .Sutherland, fired as a.s.sistant coach 
by Wa.shington as result of player revolt 
again.si embattled Husky Coach John Cher- 
berg, landed s<iuarely on both signed 
to coach rival Washington State; Rutgers 
hired John R. Sliegmun. former Prince- 
ton assistant, as new head coach. 
HORSE RACING 
Johnny Longden, able front-riding .special- 
ist, scored rich double in stake.s at Santa 
Anita, booling home Ail>eria Ranches’ In 
Re.serve in $24,3.50 Santa Maria, then com- 
ing hack with typical ride aboard Guerrero 
for victory in $28,200 Santa Catalina. 

Decathlon, in first .start as 3-year-old, 
slogged through mud into early lead, held 
on grimly under urging of Jockey Gene 
Martin to no.s«* out Lilx'rty Sun in $23,775 
Hibiscus Stakes at Hialeah Park, Fla. 
HOCKEY 

.Montreal snapped out of brief .slump, 
reeled off four .straight to regain full com- 
mand of National Hockey League race, but 
Detroit’s streaking Red Wings made news 
by beating Boston 4 2 on veteran Gordie 
Howe’s hat trick, slipped momentarily to 
lose to Toronto bui bount-ed back to drub 
Maple Leafs 4 - 1, moving into second-place 
tie with faltering New York. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




Presidenl Kisenhuw- 
er was honored by 
Golf Writers Associ- 
ation, which named 
him for Ben Hogan 
Trophy, awarded an- 
nually to golfer “who 
has prove<l an inspi- 
ration ... by over- 
coming a physical 
ailment . . . and con- 
tinuing to play golf.” 



•Al Wiggins, hand- 
some Ohio State 
.swimmer who makes 
specialty of cracking 
records, added an- 
other to li.st, cover- 
ing 100-yarii butter- 
fly in 0:54,4 to bet- 
ter own world mark 
for event in Ohio 
AAU championships 
at Columbus. 



Carmen Basilio, jug- 
eared little puncher 
who won world wel- 
terweight champion- 
ship by knocking out 
Tony DeMarco la.st 
June, was choice of 
New York Boxing 
Writers' Association 
fur its annual Ed- 
ward J. Neil "Fighter 
of the Year” award. 


SPEED SKATING 

Russia's well-trained athletes cleaned up 
in Swiss championships at Davos, sweep- 
ing three of four events. Yuri Mikhailov’s 
record-breaking (.see «6orei victory in 1,.500 
meters highlighted Soviet performance 
while powerful Oleg Goncharenko took 
5,000-meter race in 7:.59.4 and slender Ra- 
fail Gratch sprinted .500 meters in 0:41.1. 
Germany’s Helmut Kuhnert broke Red 
monopoly, captured 10,000-meter grind 
in good 16;33.'2. 

AUTO RACING 

Chevrolet's spanking new Corvette be- 
came latest addition to sports car racing, 
will run trials during Speed Week at Day- 
tona Beach in February with eye toward 
competing against top foreign cars at Se- 
bring March 24 and maybe even Ix* Mans 
(srr jmtje Uh. 

Juan Manuel Fangio, Argentina’s dar- 
ing world champion, began bid for fourth 
title, gunning his borrowed Ferrari at rec- 
ord-breaking 79.4 mph to win Argentina 
Grand Rrix at Buenos Aires, first cham- 
pionship race of 1956. 

GOLF 

Mike Souchak. long-hitting ex-football 
star, put hot putter to work on final round, 
came from behind to beat Tommy Bolt 
281 to 283, winning Calienle open and 
3-foot-high trophy topped by statue of 
Cuauhtemoc, last king of Aztecs, at 
Tijuana, Mexico. 


MILEPOSTS 

MVKRIED Mickey Walker, .54, boxing’s 
onetime fun-loving “Toy Bulldog,” former 
middleweight champion, now respectable 
bistro keeper and artist: and Marci Galla- 
gher. .I.!; his seventh; her second; at Eliza- 
beth. N.J. 

HONORED - Patricia McCormick, formful 
national and Olympic diving champion: 
among six selected for Helms World Trophy 
Awards as world’s foremost amateur ath- 
letes for 1955, at Los Angeles. 

HONOBBD-Otto Graham, slick-handed 
passmaster of Cleveland Browns: first foot- 
ball player to win Hickok Pro Athlete of 
Year Award, at Rochester, N.Y. 

ELECTED- JamesH. Kimberly, 48, million- 
aire Chicago sports car racer, high-point 
competition winner in 1954, executive of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp.; president of Sports 
Car Club of America, at Detroit. 


FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

RONALD ADAMS. FRANK BIGCER and DEREK JOHNS- 
TON. Iralind, Monte Carlo Rally, in Jaguar, wilh 213 
penally pis. 


BASKETBALL 
(Nall. Basketball Assn.) 


1. Philadelphie 

WZ6; L-13 
Pel ,667 

2, Betlen 
W-24, 1-16 


4 SyrocuBO 

W19, 1-22 
Pet ; .463 


EASTERN DIVISION 
Minn. Ft. W. BosI 

94- IOS 91-92 129-IIS 

Ft. W. St. L. Syr 

91-BS 133-112 100-96 

95- 90 

Roch. Minn 

113-107 122-I09i 89-109 

103-108 100-95 

Minn. Bost. SI. L. 

133-100 96-100 106-109 


HOCKEY 

(Natl Hockey League) 

1. Montreal 

W 29, Lll; T-7 
PIS. 65 

3. New York 

Vii 22; L-15; T-7 
Pis. 51 

2. Delreil 

W 19. L-13; T13 
Pts.; $1 

4. Terente 
W-16. L-23; T-7 
Pis 39 

5. ChkoBO 

W 14, L-21; T-9 
PIS 37 

6. Beilen 

W II L-25; T-9 
Pts.. 31 


Toronlo 

3- 3. 3-1 

Chicago 

2-2 

Boston 

4- 3 

Montreal 
2-3, 1-3 

New York 
2-2 

Detroit 

2-4 


New Yoih 

3- 1 

Monlieal 

1- 3 

Toronto 

2- 4. 4-1 

Detroit 

4- 2, 1-4 

Boston 

0-3 

Chicago 

3- 0 


Chicago 

6-2 

Boston 

1-3 


Montreal 

2-6 

New York 


4. Si. leulB 
W 14; L-26 
Pet : .350 


WESTERN DIVISION 
Bost. St. L. Phila. Roch 

85- 91 90-S3 92-91 111-93 

90-95 

N.Y. SI. L. FI. W. 

107- 112 97-90 93-111 

108- 103 

SI. L. Phila. Syr. N.Y. 

97-B6 105-94 100-122 109-122 I09-B9 

95-100 

Minn. Ft. W. BosI. ■ Roch. Syr. 

86- 97 83-90 112-133 90-97 109-105 


BOWLING 

ST. LOUIS BUDWEISERS. over Strohs of Detroit. 
26.248 pins to 25,501. nail, malch-gamo champion- 
ship Detroil. 

BOXING 

HEINZ NEUHAUS. 10-round decision over Rei Layne. 
heavyweights. Dortmund, Germany. 

GIL TURNER, lO-round split decision ovei Jackie 
laBua, middleweighls. Syracuse. N.Y. 

CURUNG 

UTICA NO 1 RINK, skipped by Roy Read, over Bill 
Broder's Ottawa nnk. 11-8. Mitchell Medal. Utica, 
H Y. 

FT WILLIAM. ONT.. skipped by Bob Murray over 
Bill Hatch link. 11-10, Duluth (Idinn.) Inti. Bonspiel. 


COIF 

ARNOLD PALMER, latrobe. Pa.. Colombia open, wilh 
280 lor 72 holes. Cali. Colombia. 

BETSY RAWLS. Spartanburg S.C.. Tampa (Fla.) wom- 
en's open, with 293 lor 72 holes. 


ILLUSIONIST' $58,500 Tropical Handicap, 1V5 m.. by 
4 lengths in I 50. Tropical Pk. Ted Atkinson up. 
GLAMOUR $26,400 Jasmine Stakes. 6 I.. by I length, 
in 1 :09 3, 5, Hialeah Pk., Fla. Ted Alkmson up. 

SAILING 

COMANCHE, owned and skippered by Jack Price, 
Miami. Fla.. 48'm. FI. Lauderdale-lo-Bimini race, with 
9:30.07 corrected time, Bimini, Bahamas. 


KEITH ZUEHLKE. Eau Claire, Wis., natl. ski lumpine 
title, with lumps of 201 & 200 It.. Westby. Wis. 

SPEED SKATING 

KEN BARTHOLOMEW. Minneapolis. Great Lakes $r. 
men’s championship, with 30 pis., Milwaukee. 

PAT GIBSON. Madison, Wis., Great lakes sr, women's 
Championship, with 25 pis.. Milwaukee. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

Al CHASSARO. Bethlehem, Pa., over Al Molloy. lO-lS, 
15 6, 10-15. 15-13. 15-13. nail, pro title. N Y 
GENE HOOVER Seattle, over Bill Babson 15-12. 15-5, 
8-15, 15-7. Pacific Coast championship, Portland. Ora 


RESULTS OF lOO LEADING COLLEGE BASKETBALL GAMES 


EAST 
Army 89 PMC 78 
Army 79- Manhattan 71 
BucknellBI Penn St. 74 
Canisius 78 Niagara 58 
Colgate 84 Hobart 62 
Colgate 76 Cornell 62 
Colgate 103 Samp AFB 76 
Columbia 80- Yale 54 
Columbia 102 Yale 60 
Ouquesne 76 -Bowl Or. 54 
HalyCross81 Deilinoulh67 
Holy Cross 96 Am Inti. 78 
Lafayette 67 Muhlen. 81 
Lafayette 76- Scranton 63 
La Salle 64 Penn 52 
Minheltan 90 Adelphi 76 


SI. Fran. 

John's 73 
SI. Joseph’s 83— Oreiiel 57 
Selon Hall 64 La Salle 63 
Temple 72 Lehigh 44 
Vlllenova 95 Brindeis 82 
W Virginii 84 Pitt 70 


SOUTH B SOUTHWEST 


69 

Ark 98 -Tens ABM 66 
Auburn 60 Georgia 59 
Clemson 112— Furman 99 
Ga. Tech 79-Miss. 58 
Ga. Tech 85 Furman 75 
Kentucky 95 Tennessee 68 
Ky. Wes. 70- W. Ky. 66 
Louisville 85— Memphis SL 
75 

Louisville 100 E. Ky. 83 
Mitylind62 Georgetown 57 
Miss. St 86 Ark St. 78 
New Mexico 69- Denver 61 
N. Car. 64 Maryland 55 
N. Car 73 - N C. St. 69 
N.C. SI-90 Wm. 8M. 71 
Rice t3- Texas 58 
Rice 66 Baylor 62 
S. Car. 94- Clemson 79 
Tennessee 91 LSU 82 
Texas A&M 75- S. Houston 


Vanderbilt 67 Ga. Tech 64 
Villa 82 -Wash. & Lee 66 
Viiginia72 Wash & Lee 71 
Vi. Tech 60- Wash. & Lee 49 
West. Ky 66 Morehead SO 
Wm. 8 Mary 66 -Va, Tech 57 
Wm & Maty 81 VMI 72 

WEST 

Bradley 93- Detroit 85 
Bullet 66 Indiana St. 64 
Cincinnati 71- Xavier 66 
Cine 79 Miami fOhioi 61 
^lorado 77 Nebraska 50 
Dayton 71 Villanova 50 
Dayton 81 Xavier 73 
Illinois 92 Purdue 76 
Indiana 79 Mich. SI. 70 
Iowa 78 Michi|an 67 
Iowa Stale 81 Drake 60 
Kansas 68 Iowa State 63 
Kansas St. 58- Mtssouri 54 
Memp. St. 73- Wash. (Mo.) 
71 

Miami (Ohio) 93- Ohio U. 70 
Mich St. 80 Minn. 69 
Nebraska 83— Missouri 77 
Notre 0. 86 Northwest. 72 


Ohio U. 83 Bowl. Gr 81 
Purdue 70 Ohio State 69 
St Louis 89 De Paul 71 
Valpar 95— W Michigan 73 
Wash rMo)71 Lor illl >63 
Wichita 85 Drake 76 
Wisconsin 69 Michigan 58 


FAR WEST 

COP 57 Santa Clara S3 
Col. St. 86 Idaho St 66 
Col St. 75 Col. Coll 58 
Idaho 61 Oregon 59 
Idaho St 63 Col St 54 
Montana 62 Utah Stale 60 
Mont St 59 Whitworth 58 
Okie City 74 Seattle 70 
Okie City 62 BYU 60 
Oregon 84 Idaho 76 
Oregon SI. 69 Stanford 59 
Santa Clara 72 Fres. St 69 
Seattle 89 Okie City 84 
Stanford 75 Oregon St. 50 
Utah 89 Montana 60 
Utah 60 Okla City 58 
Wash 62 Wash Slate 42 
Wash. 80 Wash Slate 57 
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HOWARD GREER, We«t Lot An(clct, Cali^t 


JIMMY JEMAIL’S 

HOTBOX 



The Question: 

Have sports 
influenced fashions? 

If so, 

in what way? 

(Asked of the world’s 
makers of fashions) 



“Sports and styles 
have influenced each 
other. The ease, free- 
dom and glamor of 
sports have made cas- 
ual clothes accepted 
wardrobe. Gus.sie .Moran plays better tennis 
in laciMrimmed panties. She couldn't play 
as well in the former Gibson Girl co.stume 
long linen skirt, girdle and shirtwaist." 


SIMONETTA. Rome 

■I 

“Sports have had an 
enormous influence on 
styles. The shirt one 
of many example's 
could be- 

come one of the most 
important items in my styles. Who doesn't 
own a lovely cocktail or evening blouse? 
And how many dre.s.so.s are designed with 
the top carrying out the idea of the shirt?" 


COWARD S. MARCUS «f Neiman-Marcus, 
Houtton 


“Increa-singlei-sureand 
interest in sports have 
led people into avoca- 
tional habits that in- 
fluence fashion. Knit 
.shirts spring from their 
use in .sports. Colors become fa.shionable be- 
cause they are becoming to people who play 
in the sun. Shorts of all varieties for men 
and women are in the a.scendancy.'' 



EMILIO, Capri 



•■yes, more than most 
people realize. Pictures 
of styles at football 
games, tennis matches 
and bicycle races taken 
30 years ago make us 
smile. Now the.se first active sports clothes 
have been simplified. From active sports 
these clothes have invaded the realm of 
fa.shiun, influencing all styles.” 


"Bui yes! The pleated 
skirt, greatest innova- 
tion in fa.shion history, 
was due to increa.«ed 
sports participation 
by women in the ’20s. 
Next, the sporl.s shirt. In its variations and 
fabrics, it has become the ba.sic style in- 
fluence of this era. Because I style Lady 
Hathaway shirts. I’m all for this trend.” 



SVBIL CONNELLY, Dublin, Ireland 



“Definitely! The most 
important influence of 
sport.s on style is the 
great ea.se given wom- 
en. No more r&stric- 
lions around the waist 
and bust for modern women. We're accus- 
tomed to free movement when playing 
tennis, swimming and walking and we in- 
tend to carry it through everyday life." 


RUOI GERNREICH. Hollywaod 



“They definitely have. 
Strangely enough, the 
functional must in a 
sportsman's attire has 
infiltrated every well- 
dres.sed woman 'sward- 
robe. The polo coal and the toreador pants 
are examples. Sportsmen's fabrics have no 
barriers. “The tweed u.sed in a hunting jack- 
et may turn up in an evening dre.ss.” 


FABIANI, Rome 

/a 


“Yes. Sports have es- 
pecially influenced 
women’s ta.ste in fa.sh- 
I ion. Today's woman 
I needs to be smart and 
also comfortable all 
day. The new trend achieves this style. It's 
deceptively casual, nonchalant an«l easy to 
wear. This suit.s a woman who leads an ac- 
tive life and wants to be drcs.sed correctly.” 
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JANE FORD, Woodland Calif. 





“Sports have brought 
about freedom of mod- 
ern dress as we know 
it. This is true for both 
men and women. I can 
certainly consider my- 
self an example. My own career was brought 
about by living on a boat for four summers 
and finding a need for clothes that fit into 
the picture.” 


“Yes. But there are 
different aspecus. The 
positive one— tailored 
suits. The comfortable 
but ugly one— flat- 
heeled shoes. The hy- 
gienicone — abolition of corsets and bodices. 
The dangerous one— slack.s and shorts away 
from the house or beach. Let women be 
sportive, but always remain feminine.” 




In Naw York; 695 Fifth Avenue (at 54lh St.) PLaxa 9-1225 
Rockefeller Center (16 Weit 50lh Street) COlumbut 5-6228 
In Miami Seach: 835 lincoln Rood •rekec m«i 




World Premiej 
of our 




^PUAJC 


There*8 new color afoot I 

Presenting a highly original, yet very practical concept in 
resort shoes. ..as sensationally comfortable as they are 
colorful... finely crafted for us alone by Johnston & Murphy 
with black shantung uppers and contoured undertone soles 
in contrasting blue, olive, cognac, maize or scarlet. $29.95. 
Striped sport shirt (s.m,l.xl) $10. Mail orders filled promptly. 




SOPHIE of Saki Fifth Avenue, 



"Yea. In the early 
'20s, Suzanne Lenglen 
introduced the neat, 
pleated skirt. Horse- 
^ back riding showed 
that women looked 
well in jodhpurs. Pedal pu-shers are a ver- 
sion of this garb. The loose, full-backed 
dress developed from golf dress with its 
necefwary fullness to permit a good swing.” 


NEXT WEEK’S 
QUESTION: 


Which is the gamiest fish 
to land? On what tackle? 
(Asked at first 
Women’s International 
Fishing Tournament) 



L ui pa wm j 



It's easy to enjoy friendly, foscinating 
Europe the comfortable, economicol 
and carefree way in a car of your 
own? 

You can buy in America— from this 
selection of fine British cars— ot sub- 
stantial savings — take delivery In 
England or on the Continent— and be 
on your way to the trip of a lifetime. 
Writ*, wire or fa/aphona for Jrlarofura 
and the name of your naoratf e/aofar — 


AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION 
87 W. S7TH aT.. N KW YORK IB. N.V. 

ReprerenlotiVes in the United States for 
the Brifiih Motor Corporation, Ltd., 
makers of MG, AUSTIN-HEALEY, 
MAGNETTE, MORRIS, AUSTIN AND 
RILEY CARS. 






•Delivered in England 


MG MAGNETTE 4-DOOR SEDAN 


$1,819.* 

AUSTIN A50 CAMBRIDGE 4-DOOR 




$1,432.* 

MORRIS MINOR STATION WAGON 


$1,191.* 


I THE 1956 AUSTIN-HEALEY 100 
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and a bountiful Nature 

combine lor better living . . . 
prosperous commerce... 

a future with infinite promise! 


“KOB, Radio, has watched Albuquerque grow 
from a sleepy town of some 15,000 to a wide- 
awake, confident city that now supplies the 
daily needs of half a million people. 

"KOB-TV started in 1948 - and has witnessed 
almost as sweeping a change! Uranium strikes 
Los Alamos— hundreds of millions spent on 
new building— retail sales quadrupled — tourist.s 
in tens of thousands! 

"Today Albuquerque is a convention center 
... a medical center ... a beehive of trade. It's 
the headquarters for Government research in 


atomic weapons ... a major wholesale distribu- 
tion point ... a top U. S. source of minerals {1st 
in beryllium, potash salt.s; 2nd in uranium 


pro<luction; 3rd in man- 
ganese and copper; 6th 
in oil and gas). 

‘‘For a permanent, 
profitable place in the 
sun — iet us send you de- 
tails on Albuquerque. 
Or better still, come and 
see for yourself.” 



IVayne Cod, Prtiidtnl 
titalionn KOB, KOB-TV 
AlbHiuirgue, S. .V. 
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EVENTS 


SALUTE TO CORTINA 

T hk OI.YMIMC YEAR of 1956 begins 
this week with a merry skirr of 
skates and a soft swoosh of skis in a 
little Alpine town high in the craggy 
Dolomites of northeastern Italy. To 
Cortina d’Ampezzo have trooped the 
winter sports athletes of 32 nations, 
vanguard of all the clans of man who 
will, before the year is out, have run 
and thrown and jumped and wrestled 
in quadrennial recognition of the fact 
that sport makes all men brothers so 
long as they have buttons on their 
foil tips. 

The brotherhood of man has had 
rough sledding over the ages, perhaps 
even rougher than the Olympic ath- 
letes have encountered at Cortina, 
where a sirocco swooped up from the 
Libyan desert to melt the essential 
snow and chill the harried hearts of 
Games officials. Skaters and skiers and 
bobsledders, practicing under these 
obscene conditions, have taken nasty 
spills and some have been thereby elim- 
inated from the Olympics before they 
could test themselves in competition. 
These are the ill fortunes of sport. Still, 
it has been heartwarming to see that, 
while the injured shed private tears, 
they faced the news cameras with 
broad, brave smiles. 

It is pleasant to know, too, that 
the Games officials, plagued by all the 
snafus that organization is heir to, 
have taken the sirocco in stumbling 
but heroic stride and gone on to outwit 
it as best they can. They have prayed 
for snow and cold but they have also 
made their own provisions. For ski 
jumping, snow can be trucked down to 
fill in for what has failed to fall, the 
cross-country skiers can move to high- 
er and colder ground, the bobsledders 


SPORTS 


& DISCOV 


ERIES 


THE ALPINE HORN BLOWS AN OLYMPIC SUMMONS BTYRO Si ME BURNS 
UP THE TRACK • SPORTING LOOK ON LAND AND SEA « BOXING'S BIG 
BANTAM BOPS THE NBA • THE PHILATELY OF SPORT • HORSE SENSE 


can perhaps compete on ice from the 
early morning freeze. There is artificial 
ice for the figure skaters and a still- 
frozen lake for the speed skaters and 
hockey teams. And there is always the 
hope that it might yet blow a well- 
timed blizzard, though not too much, 
di grazia! 

Cortina begins, then, with a sporting 
handicap. SI salutes Cortina, wishes 
it well and invites you to turn to page 
26 for a preview of this phase of the 
Olympic year. 

DUKE’S YOUNG MR. SIME 

ANDY Stanfield, reigning Olympic 
200-meter champion, and Rod Rich- 
ard, sprint master of the Pan-American 
Games, came off the blocks at the crack 
of the starter’s gun and, shoulder to 
shoulder, headed down the gleaming 


white board straightaway of Washing- 
ton’s National Guard Armory track to- 
ward the finish line 70 yards away. 
Seven seconds and a fraction later, still 
shoulder to shoulder, they arrived at 
their destination— only to discover 
someone else had been there first. 

The young man who had just beaten 
two of the world’s finest dash men was 
named David Sime and he was a stu- 
dent at Duke University. That much, 
which the crowd discovered after a 
quick check of their programs, was 
about all the information available at 
the moment, apart from the fact that 
Duke’s young Mr. Sime seemed to be 
tall, red-headed and the bearer of 
a bashful grin. Further details were 
probably unimportant anyway: with 
a good start, those things can happen 
at 70 yards, indoors. 

conliniied oii uexi page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT*S AHEAD 


Presidcnl Eisenhower, kept from his favor- 
ite putting anti chipping green by a blanket 
of snow, ha.*! turned to .swimming a.s a new 
form of exercise at the suggestion of hi.s 
physicians. Each day, shortly before lunch, 
Ike walk.s over to the 1.5-by-.50-foot White 
House pool, ducks into the tepid 86‘ water 
and porpoises around for 30 or 40 minutes 
under the watchful eye of Dr. Howard 
McC. Snyder. 

Kentucky's intrepid Adolph Rupp brushed 
off early-Kea.son defeats by Temple and 
Dayton and put in his claim for the NCAA 
basketball championship. Admitting that 
unbeaten San Francisco will be in the finals 
March 22, Rupp says: "That’s when we 
have our date with them. And I know what 
to do with them right now.” 

American track fans got disappointing news 
when Britain’s Brian Hewson, one of five 
who have run the mile in less than four min- 
utes, regretfully notified the AAU that he 


won’t Iw able to compete in the U.S. next 
month becau.se of a strained leg muscle, 
though he may possibly arrive for the wind- 
up of the indoor sea.son in March. But bal- 
ancing the disappointment of mile fanciers 
was the discovery of the new sprint .sensa- 
tion, Dave Sime of Duke (scc oboM). 

Russia, even more serious about the Mel- 
bourne Olympics than about Cortina, is 
planning the biggest tryouts ever held by 
one country. According to Con.stantin An- 
dreanov, Soviet Olympic chairman, millions 
of Rus.sian.s will take part in a three-month- 
long aeries of meets with some 10,000 sur- 
vivors competing in the finals— a two-week 
"Spartakiade” in a new 100,000-seat sta- 
dium in Moscow next August. 

East Germany has unfrocked five athletes 
who fled to the West, taking away their title 
Master of Sports because “through their be- 
havior they have damaged the reputation 
of the democratic sport movement.” 
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But when the same tall youngster 
with the same thunderous stride 
charged home again, first, in the 80- 
yard dash, the crowd began to stir. And 
when he beat Stanfield in the 100 for a 
thirrl straight victory, the only calm 
person around was t he meet announcer. 
"The winner,” he droned, "Sime of 
Duke. Time, 0.5 seconils, a new meet 
record.” 

For a moment there was silence and 
then the announcer, no longer calm, 
came back on the air. "Sime’s O..’),” he 
announced, "is also a new world indoor 
record.” 

N'o one wa.s more surprised than 
David Sime himself (i!ce paye A 
sophomore premedical student from 
Fairlawn, X..I., the I9-year-old sprint- 
er went to Duke on a ha.seball scholar- 
ship. 

"I played halfback on the football 
team in high school,” he said, "and ran 
a little in the spring and summer. But 
baseball was my sport and I concen- 
trated on that.” 

Then one day last spring, while wait- 
ing for baseball practice to start, ho 
dropped by the track to watch .Joel 
Shankle, Duke's champion hurdler, 
work out. “Looks like fun.” Sime said. 
"Come on out,” said Shankle. So he 
did. As a freshman. Sime (pronounced 
Sini) split his time lietween baseball, 
where he played center field and hit 
.340, and track, where he went un- 
beaten in the 100 ifi.Oi, the 220 r21.1 i, 
the broad jump i20 feel inches) and 
the low hurdles t23.2). But not many 
people outside the South knew much 
about David Sime, until Saturday 
night. 

BRING ON THE HAY BALES~II 

rpwo WKKK.s after SI road-teste<l the 

new Corvette— and invited (leneral 
Motors onto the hay-bale-lined road 
to the sports car championship of the 
world (SI, .Ian. Ifil — ftM’.s Chevrolet 
division made an epochal announce- 
ment: 

The Corvette shoulti he in competi- 
tion by March. 

The Corvette’s first big racing test, 
if all goes well, will he the 12-hour inter- 
national endurance race at Sehring, 
Fla. Thereafter, CorvPtte.s may carry 
America’s blue-aiul-white colors to the 
most important sports car race of all, 
France’s 24-hour test at Le Mans. 

For American enthu-siasts it was eye- 
blinking news— an ofjen commitment 
by the largest division of the world’s 


biggest manufacturing corporation to 
e.xplore a fa.scinating arena of sport 
that has long been dominated by Euro- 
peans. Except for Sportsman Briggs 
Cunningham’s virtually single-handetl 
efforts with homebred machines, the 
r.S. ha.s lately let sports car racing 
honors go to overseas manufacturers 
by default. 

Chevrolet’s chief engineer. Edward 
K. Cole, conceded that OM does not 
expect overnight success: "We are neo- 
phytes in this game. We have a lot 
to learn, and we expect to make mis- 
takes.” Chevrolet will start out with 
the basic Corvette, the car which 
John P'itch road-tested at 133 mph for 
SI and which, with raring mo<lifica- 
tions that will he available to the pub- 
lic, bettered 1 -jO mph last week at Day- 
tona Beach in the hands of Corvette 
Engineer Zora Duntov. 

Chevrolet expects to huihl 100 Cor- 
vettes in the first month of production 
and then 1,000 a month during the 
rest of lO.-ifi. Tho.se which turn up in 
races of les.s than three hours probably 
will carry the kind of optional eiiuip- 
ment Duntov use<l at Daytona Beach 
— small racing witulscreen in place of 
the statulard, speed-cheating wrap- 
around windshield, a streamlined cock- 
pit cover, modified camshaft and a 
rear-axle ratio to suit the circuit. For 
longer grinds that place a premium on 
brakes, such as Sehring, special brakes 
and lightweight magnesium knockoff 
wheels are contemplated. .\r Sehring, 
by the way, the Corvettes will he op- 
posed by two examples of Detroit's 
only other comparal)le car, the P'ord 

'rhunderhird. 

Whatever the competition, Chevro- 
let is out to make its mark. “We are in 
the sports car business,” said P)dward 
Cole, "and we are in it to stay.” 


A QUESTION OF HONOR 

TT WOV1.U UK a bore to list serially all 
>hc fouls Sandy Saddler, feaiher- 
weiKhi champion, (•oinmitte<l last Wed- 
nesday night at San Francisco in a tek^- 
vi.s<'d bout with Flash Elordc, a young 
Filipino. Aniong them were l)Utting, 
hitting and holding, and gouging at 
FCIonle's cut eye with the glove laces. 
Saddler won thereby a technical knock- 
out. li was the dirtie.st fight in years. 

.\ft(‘r the fight ICIorde's diH'like little 
\wfe gave a statement to reporters: 

"I .should say .something about our 
country,” she began shyly, then let the 
sentence trail off. "I hope that the fight 
brought no tlishonor to our country.” 


DESIGN FOR SPORT 

T^ven to.mokkow’s conventional au- 
^ tomohile, according to today’s best 
guess, i.s going to be a machine of 
sjiort, a car for fun and fresh air. That 
is immediately clear to anyone who 
takes a look at this year’s Motorama, 
which (leneral Motors has just dis- 
patch«‘d on its annual cros.s-country 
tour. From the plainest Chevrolet sta- 
tion wagon to Cadillac’s .$8, •501) El- 
dorado brougham, the 19.56 models 
have the look and feel of sport firmly 
etched into their design. 

There is, for example, the Catlillac 
sedan with a built-in picnic bar along- 
side the driver’s seat — a kind of auto- 
motive kitchenette with electric oven, 
icebox and even a .safe for mother’s 
jewels when the time come.s to jiark 
the car and head into the woods for 
a hike. 

Yet it is in the “dream cars,” the 
experimental models which all five CM 
divisions put on display each year, tliat 
the pattern of tomorrow’.s motoring is 
most striking. From bumper to bump- 
er each of them is a direct off.shoot 
of today's sports car, low and ila.sh- 
ing and styled for peojile who aren’t 
afraid of fresh air. 

Then there is a four-pa.ssenger 
Buick sedan called the Centurion, 
which lia.s an all-glass top, perhaps to 
give the feel of exposure to people not 
yet ready for the reality. 

THE BOAT SHOWS 

■\iriTH 25 .Mii.i.ioN Americans racing, 
’ lolling aboard, fishing from or 
otherwise enjoying 5, -537, 000 pleasure 
craft in 1955, it astonished practical- 
ly’ no otie when the 46th annual Na- 
tional Motorboat Show in New York 
turned out to he the biggest and best 
yet. .Attendance at the ten-day, eye- 
popping spectacle was e.stimaled at 
225,000. There wasn’t room for all the 
exhibitors who wanted space and of 
those who did get precious square foot- 
age, several had to st»>p taking or- 
ders before the show was over; they 
ha<l sold all the boats they could build 
in 1956. Among the .sales: a $30,000 
cruiser to Roy Campanella of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 

When tlK* wortl “boom” is applied 
to all this activity on the boating 
scene, boat people wince. It’s no boom, 
they protest, hut a permanent solid in- 
terest as firmly grounded as the inter- 
est in automobiles. 

The talk of small fry at the show 
ien(le<l to confirm this view; young- 
sters were tossing off the big trade 
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names, such as Rirhardson. Matthews, 
Higgins. Chris-Craft, as glibly as 
they can fling out the names of four- 
wheeled jobs. 

As ibe New York show closed, an 
even bigger Chicago .show prepared to 
open. The latter will have seven-and- 
a-half acres of boats, fi45 in all, repre- 
senting 122 builders from the U.S., 
Canada, Sweden, England, Scotland 
and (lermany. 

A man from Mars, going from one 
exhibit to the other, might get the 
idea that boats were — excuse the ex- 
pression — booming. 

JULIE CARRIES ON 

A S THK noxiNC Writer’s A.ssociation 
of Xew York .sat down to its an- 
nual dinner the other night, .Julius 
Helfand, chairman of the New York 
Slate boxing commis.si<)n. had a chance 
to sign a negotiated peace with boxing's 
dirty busines-s. The International Box- 
ing Club (James 1). Norris, president) 
had boarded his bandwagon, the Box- 
ing (lUild of New York was kaputt and 
the National Boxing .■\s.sociation’s ex- 
ecutive committee was avowedly on 
his .side. 

It would have been an ea.sy peace to 
make. Helfand rejected it. He began 
hi.s after-dinner speech gently en<tugh, 
recalling that he had taken the boxing 
cleanup job without experience, save 
that which comes to any racket-busting 
district attorney. 

“I came here a year ago,” he said, 
“and told you I knew nothing about 
boxing. Now I know a great deal.” 

He acknowledged his plea.sed sur- 
prise when the NBA executive commit- 
tt*e voted to support him in his outlaw- 
ing of the New York Guild anfl pa.s,sed 
a second resolution requiring that man- 
agers be licensed in their home states 
before they could operate elsewhere. 
But seconds later his thanks took on 
the look of a rhetorical feint. 

"And then,” he said, “came the third 
(resolution). This is my greatest sur- 
prise. The shock of this was so great 
that I did not feel it for several days. 
It says that a boxer could sign his own 
contract in a state where hi.s manager 
is suspended. 

“This Is sheer hypocrisy and nothing 
el.se.” 

Tliese were harsh words. At least 
.several of the 14 boxing commissioners 
who otherwise supported him had voted 
for this resolution in an effort to avoid 
punishing boxers for the sins of their 
managers. But Helfand is a brusciuely 
practical man who has learned, in one 
year, that the boxing jungle observes 


no ethic but the old law of the claw. 

“They might a.s well have held no 
meeting at all.” Helfand cried and went 
on to point out. as SI did last week, 
that "if you permit a fighter whose 
manager has been suspended to sign for 
his own fightsyou are putting a blinder 
on your eyes because you know that 
after the fight is over they will go back 
to the hotel and the manager will 
whack up the purse.” 

“I say to Mr. Iladzienda,” he con- 
linuetl, turning to Lou Ilad/.ieiida, 
NBA president, “that if he is sincere, 
the NB.\ will repeal that re.solution. 
Otherwi.se you have done nothing for 
boxing.” 

.As Rudxienda blinked (he indicated 
later that he. at lea.st. would do nothing 
to repeal the resolution i, Julius Helfand 
sat down and in that moment dis- 
co\'ered that, though some of the press 
had been le.ss than friendly to him, 
though few who make a living in boxing 
have dared expre.ss t>pen admiration 
for him. he had won at least a large 
portion «)f this audience of newspaper- 
men, fight managers, boxers and fans. 
There were shout.s and cheers and 
many .stood in a ri.sing <)vati»)n. It was 
(juite apparent that Julie Helfand had 
only begun to fight. 

PEACE OF MIND 

OocKY M.!»HrjANO was at the Boxing 
Writers' dinner too. Presenting the 
rookie-of-the-year award to a young 
fighter named Boh Murphy, Rocky 
took the plaque in his big bands. “I 
never got my hands on one of the.se 
l)efore,” he said. (When he wa-s a 
rookie, the award was not being given. ) 


But he knew how an able young ath- 
lete like Bob Murphy had a right 
to feel: 

"Once a kid takes a sport and likes 
it, there’s the nece.ssily of clean liv- 
ing. He'll learn courage in the ring. 
He’ll learn the way to being a good 
citizen. . . .” 

He raised his own huge fists up and 
looked at them. “A kid learns to use 
these . . . ami he goes out into the 
world a fearle.ss man. And that’s a 
comfortable feeling.” 

BAD NEWS FROM THE BUREAU 

rp\x l.wvs, believe it or not, are a 
-''great help in roumling up a good 
college football team. I'nder Section 
.501 'Cf (Si of the internal Revenue 
Code of 19.*>4, contributions to educa- 
tional institutions are lax exempt; in 
other words, a rich and rabid football 
fan can deduct the cost of sending a 
swivel-hipped halfback to his favorite 
seal of learning. There are even tho.se, 
it seems, who would like to de<luct th » 
a<lded cost of luring the athlete to ohi 
.Siwasli Slate — an expense that some- 
times runs into (juite a sum, what with 
a new convertible for the prospect's 
father and a new automatic washing 
machine for M om, along with numenius 
trips to the campus and appropriate 
accompanying entertainment for the 
halfback himself. 

Rwently the ljureau gave some fur- 
ther thought to this matter and decid- 
ed things had gone too far. A group of 
alumni, otherwi.se unidentified, had 
asked the bureau whether “an organi- 
zation which raises funds to be u.sed 
ctiiilhiiied nil next jnuje. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

rfmfiHUprf from p»<jc H 

principally in travel and other activi- 
ties necessary to interview and per- 
suade prospective students with out- 
standiriK athletic ability to attend a 
particular university” was tax exempt. 
The bureau said no, that these activi- 
ties were ‘‘not properly classifiable as 
exclusively educational.” 

This may come as a blow to a num- 
ber of the country’s best football 
teams. Suppose that booster groups 
were forced to let athletes make up 
their own mind.s, free of inducements, 
aitout where they wished to be edu- 
cated. 

Or even wor.se: suppose the bureau 
carried its thinking on this subject to 
a logical conclu.sion and decided that 
contributions for scholarship.^ limited 
strictly to atliletes were “not properly 
cla.ssi liable as exclusively educational.” 

INSUFFICIENT POSTAGE 

C NN.\D..\ has j\jsl issued its first post- 
age stamp honoring a sport . \atu- 
/•all.e, ihi' nfMrt is hrH'key. The slamp, 
a blue .‘j-center, shows three hockey 
playeis in action. Their shirts bear the 
simple legend “Canada” — not the big 
“C” that identifie.s Les f'anadien.s of 
proud old Montreal, a city which feels 
so .strongly about such things t liat it 
would he <iuite in character if its cili- 
zens loyally refused to liuy any of the 
new stamps. 

If it seems surprising that Canada is 
just getting antuntl to is.suing a sports 



stamp, it is no less startling to clieek 
up on .sjinrls is.sues in the I'.S., a na- 
tion preoccupied with games. In all 
the nation's history, the I'.S. ha.s had 
only five stamps with sporting iheme.s. 
Tliree were i.s.sued in 1932. the year 
the Olynipics were held at Lake Placid 
ami Los .‘\ngeles. (Jne showed a skier, 
one a runner crouched at the starting 
line, one a discus thrower. There was 
a liasehall stamp for the celebration 
of what was erroneously helieveil to 
be the game's centennial in 1939. Fi- 
nally, in 1948, Congressman Harold 
Youngblood of Detroit put through 
a hill for a stamp honoring the .Ameri- 
can Turners Society in its lOOth gym- 
nastic year. 

What are the plans for a stamp tak- 
ing note of this notable Olympic year? 


None. There will he no Olympic stamp. 

The Po.st Otlice Department explains 
that it issues only about a dozen new' 
stamps a year and at present there are 
2,200 nominations on file. Thus, sports 
and many famou.s Americans (General 
of the Armies John J. Pershing, for 
one' have had to be neglected. 

Even so, some strange selections 
have been made. There have been 
stamps honoring newslioys, lawyers, 
farm boys, banker.s, railroad engineers 
and volunteer firemen. The trucking 
industry has been hailed and. salut- 
ing the glories of the poultry business, 
a 1948 stamp carrieil a full length 
portrait of a rooster which looked — 
for what consolation it may be to 
sports-minded collectors— a little like 
Casey Stengel wearing his new Japa- 
nese kimono !.■<(■/' jxiyv 1-5 i. 

GOOD SENSE AT BELMONT 

L'’"itsBVKKAi. Yi:.AK.'< tiow the meaning 

of the once-inspiring phrase Triple 
Crown winner has had pretty much of 
a false ring among horsemen. Aside 
from the distinct possibility that no 
sinci' Cil:Hion may 

been good enough to capture tlu* Triple 
Crown— Kentucky Derby, Preakness 
and Helmont — a lot of very fine racers 
wereilenieil the privilege of even shoot- 
ing for it simply because tlieir owners 
had neglectefl to nominate tliem for 
all three of the spring cla-ssics. For one 
reason or anolhrT, for instance, the last 
time a Derh\' winner even starter) jn 
the Belmont was in 19,51. 

Track management attempted, a 
few years back, to call attention to 
the situation by closing nominations 
for all three classics on the same ttay, 
February 15. but. while I’imlico gladl> 
accejit<‘d supplementary nominations 
for the Preakness in an honest effort to 
lure the Derliy winner on l<» Baltimore. 
Belmont Park steadfastly stuck to its 
' ‘no supplementary nominal ions” eriict. 
I.,ast year, for example. Bc-lmont’s regu- 
lations may have prevented Swaps and 
Nashua from meeting in all the Triple 
Crown events. After Swa[)s (who had 
been nominated to the Derby only) 
bad beaten Nashua in Kentucky, Own- 
er Hex Kllsworth said. “If we could gel 
into th«' Belmont, we’d stay East for 
the Preakne.ss too.” 

SI aired this vexing problem last 
spring (SI, May 23, May 30 1 and, 
when Belmont decided against a pttliey 
change, suggested an alternate propos- 
al : a common nomination blank for the 
three races. 

Something new has been added to 
the racing scene since last May. Bel- 


mont Park, along with New York’s 
otlier flat racing tracks, has come under 
ownership of the Greater New York 
As.sociation. Last week, having reached 
one of its first concrete decisions aimed 
at bringing a new look to Eastern 
racing, tlie group had an announce- 
ment to make: for the 88th Belmont 
Slakes this June 1 fi, supplementary en- 
tries at will be accepted to with- 

in five days of the race. 

Sounds like good news for every Ixuly 
interested in the fine old tradition of 
Triple Crown competition. 

FOOTNOTE TO A FOOTNOTE 

Tt is a month and a half since violent 

death I'ametoAlex Louis Greenlierg, 
financial expert of the old Capone mob 
(.SI, Dec. 28 I, and Chicago jiolice are 
still in .search of the two men who 
gunned him to the ground outside the 
Glass Diime Hickory Pit. 

Like any old Capone man. Green- 
lierg no doubt accumulated his share 
of jirivate enemies, hut the circum- 
stance in the life and death of Grecn- 
lierg that attracted Si’s attention was 
f/ic roliUifUishiii between a notorious 
gangster and the boxing business. One 
of Greenberg’s latter-day efforts was 
thr* exjiansinn of his Canadian Ace 
Brewery loriginatly a C apone iiroperty > 
in New York Stale through an ill-fate«l 
distributing company known as World 
Chamfiions, Inc. In lliis elfort Gn-en- 
herg's Itrewery urajiiied itself in thi- 
prestige of Joe Louis and Sugar Huy 
Holiinson, stoekhnliUTs ami officers of 
the (iroposed distributing company. 
The effort faile<l w hen .New York Slate 
refused a license, in large part because 
of Grt*enberg‘s history. 

.Another original stockholder in the 
Canadian .Ace Brewery-Joe Louis-Hay 
Hot)inson distributing comjiany was 
to liave been Truman Gilison Jr., now 
secretary of the IBC, then the lawyer 
for and business adviser to Joe Louis. 
SI reported — incorrectly, on the basis 
of a circumstantially detailcil news- 
paper account — that Chicago police 
liad (luestioncd Gibson about Alex 
Greenberg after the murder. SI lakes 
this opportunity to correct the record. 
It further notes Truman Gibson .Ir.’.s 
assurance that ”1 was not 'a frieml anil 
busines.s a.s.sociate’ of Loui.s Green lierg. 
I had not seen Mr. Greenberg for a jie- 
rlod of five years prior to his death." 

SI believes the public still has the 
oliligation to be concerned with the 
link.s between the underworld and the 
boxing business, and one of these is 
exemplified in the case of .Alex Green- 
berg and World Champions, Inc. 
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THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF SPORT 


With words* gestures, props— 
and a wig yet— Casey Stengel 
winds up his Japanese travels 


YANKEE MANAGER STENCEL. ALL DOLLED Uf LIKE MADAME BUTTERFLY. FOINTS TO FIGURE OF SUMO WRESTLER HE PICKED UP IN JAPAN 


W ORLD TRAVELER Casey Stengel, home in Glendale, 
Calif, after a tour abroad with the New York Yan- 
kees, lost no time in summing up Japan’s baseball poten- 
tial. Said theswivel-tongued Stengel: “Most of the pitchers 
who pitched against our ball club in the Orient never 
pitched nine innings. The pitchers were relieved as soon as 
the visiting team got a few hits. As a result, it’s hard for 
me to say how good their pitchers are until I see them 
in nine-inning games. They’re intellectually good and as 


bright as most big league pitchers. They’re agile in fielding. 
They can throw curved balls, slow balls and fast balls. 
Within four or five years, I should think they’d be able to 
develop several pitchers who could make good in the major 
leagues and some of the infielders and outfielders should 
be able to play in the major leagues, too.’’ As for hiring 
a Japanese scout, one Mr. Bonzo, Stengel offered: “He's a 
very high-class man and he can talk better than I can and 
his judgment will be better to judge Japanese players.” 
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PHOTOGKAI'HS »Y HY PESKIN 


WONDERFUL WORLD ron/inucd 

THE SPLINTER SET 

Some famous old faces were Joined by a handful of 
exciting new ones at Philadelphia and Washington 
last week for Indoor track's only big double-header 




SPRINT OISCOVCRV OAVC SIIMC SEE PAGE ») HOUD& TROPHY WON AT WASHINGTON MEET 


POUNDING 


'ENTION HALL 


Flattening out to clear high-jump bar at (-feet-l. morcan state’s robert barksoale wins event in - eveninc star- games 
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•HOTOCIIAPH BY MARK KAUFFMAN 


MEET THE NEXT 
HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION 


A lithe young Brooklyn Negro named Floyd Pattereon, who was the boxing 
star of the 19S2 Olympic Games, now threatens Rocky Marciano’s crown 


by PAUL O’NEIL 


F i;u oi.DTlMK livilu matiaijprs rati look al a youii^f 
h»*avyw«*iKlii without pxporioncinji an uiispttlinK senso 
of dospoiutoiicy: if hope R <loz«‘n roasons for l)e- 

lifving the tyro will bcromo a walking gold rnim*, i*.\p«-ri- 
piu ‘0 supplies Kin for susj)ecting lu- will noi. Apprentice 
pugs are ctHislanlly the j)rey i)f iheir own doubts and fears: 
l)olii tlieir contidence and their reputations must In* built 
as carefully as a pnusse-<-afe an<l can be destroyed by one 
damaging light. Kven if tin- aspirant has a reckless appe- 
tite for brawling, he may never get past the seventh grade 
of his education f<»r the ring, or ma\' he kayoed by the De- 
mon Rum. Nonetheless, it is now as clear as anything can 
be in tlie future bonks of bo.xing that a lithe young Brook- 
lyn Negro nametl Floyd I’allerscm — who celebrated hisUlst 
birthday this month by challenging Rocky Marciant) — 
will l)e the next heavyweight champitin of the world. 

This dm*s not mean that Patterson — who was the boxing 
star of the 19')2 Olympic (lames at the teinler age of 17 — 
can he expected to demolish Marciano this week tjr the week 
after. In Thi iiiiiij'n year-end ratings f(»r IH.7.7, in fact. Pat- 
terson is not even listed among the heavyweights although 
he is considered the No. I cliallenger for the light heavy- 
weight crown . Mis own hancllers, until recently, have been 
tt)rmented by the ghastly suspicion that he might <tuit 
growing before he weighed 177 pounds, and might thus he 
slramled forever just out of reach of big gates anti big 
money. But despite this and despite his youth, Patterson 
coulfl very well end Up facing .Marciano in the ring before 
is out and, in tb>ing so, could ins])ire one of the biggest 
gates of modern times. 

He ha.s. in the last few months, tlemonsiraled a heart- 
ening tentlency to keep on getting bigger. He weighed 
178 ' pounds, trained fine, in 1 lecember, anti was ntulging 
18U pounds last week — only five pounds short of the weight 
at which big men are classically considered at their most 
ellicienl. He lia.s always been an exciting lighter ami tme 
with rare nat ural talent . But he has also shown an awesome 
capacity for irnprovemenl — in nine fights last year, all won 


by kiitickouts or technical knockouts, he proved himself 
an increasingly finisheti anti balancetl teclinician in the 
ring. In his la.st l)oul he so outclassed the tiftli-runking 
heavyweiglu, .Jimmy Slade now reduced tti ninth place 
as a result , that the referee sloppetl the cha.se in the 
-seventh rouml. 

In the opinitm of the Brotiklyn matchmaker Tetltly 
Brenner and the veterati pronuUer Ka\' Arcel. Patterson 
totlay is the “Ijest young tighter of any weight in tin* 
world” amt both believe he will outclass all otlier leatlitig 
heav yweights within tlie year — that his speed ami reliexes 
will be loo much for sea.soned contentlers like Kzzard 
('harles, Tommy •Hurricane- Jackson. Nino Valtles, Btth 
Baker ami Bob Satterfield, anti that he already is much 
more than a match for New Orlean.s’ Willie Pastrano, 
Philadelphia’s Joey Rowan, Detroit’s C'huck Spieser and 
other relative newcomers. 

But what Would he Patterson’s fate if circumstance 
puslied him into combat with the champion as early as next 
September — or. for that matter, even with .Archie Mtiore? 

Patterson’s manager, white-haired Constantine Cusi 
D'.-Vmato, a shrewd ami cautious man. has a tremendous 
respect for the .Marciano bludgeoning power. But D’Aniato 
firmly believes that by next fall a ‘Jl-v'ear-old Patterson 
would be too much for a dd-year-old Marciano or a 4b-year- 
old Moore. I’atterson's trainer, an oldtinier named Dan 
Florin, who maintains a c.vnical detachment al)cmt fighters 
for all his pedagogical attachments to them, puts it more 
bluntly. "U’d be no contest,” he says. "Patterson is just 
too fast. I’ve trained lots of *)ld guys. I trained Joe Walcott. 
'I'hey get tired, and if .vou gel tired in there against Patter- 
son. then Hod help you. I’d hate to be the guy. A year, he'll 
be ready fitr anyho«ly. I've trained .'itltl titlO fighters and 
I’ve never seen anytliing like this hoy.” 

This sort of rash soothsaying has a g<M)fI tleal of founda- 
tion in present perfonnam-e. .At 111. Patterson is known as 
a “fellow who will leave you for dead.” He is a goo<l-looking 
continued on iiffl pnije 


FLOYD PATTERSON (WITH MANAGER O'AMATO IN GHOSTLY BACKGROUND) SURVEYS WORLD 
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FLOYD PATTERSON 

c<inlinufd friim p<itjc ly 

si.\-fo()t<‘r with Ifati hips. Ions arms and 
broad shouldors poworod by slabs of 
smooth musi-le. There is still a san- 
glitijj. faintly schoolltoyish air about 
him, but he fights with the expression- 
1p.ss eye and violent grarefulness of a 
large eat hunting its dinner. He is a 
rarity — a good boxer with a knockout 
in either fist and an instinct for press- 
ing his man. He has lightning retlexes. 
fa.st hands ami can punch in bewilder- 
ing combinations. He is harti to hit, but 
he ha.s been clobbered, upstairs and 
down, without lo.sing his poise or ag- 
gressivene.ss.Hehasneverbeen knocked 
out. He has lost one professional fight; 
that, however, was a debatable eight- 
round <lecision to wily ohl Joey Maxim, 
the ex-light heavyweight champion, 
with whom he was malchetl at 15). "He 
can belt good." says Joey, "an<l be 
had my tail dragging after the fourth 
round.” 

Fighters, like most other athletes, do 
not reach their peak of physical effi- 
ciency until they are mature, grown 
men an Irish fighter, according to ring 
legend, may not develop fully until 
26 or even 27 — Latins and Negroes are 
generally expected t»> mature at around 
23 1 . But fighters should also start 


young, and Fatterson already has a 
veteran’s poise. He began fighting at 
15, had 44 amateur fights i38 of them 
won by kn<H'koutsi and since then ba.s 
easily beaten top middleweights, top 
light heavyweights and main-event 
heavyweights. He suffers from nervous- 
nes-s hef«)re a fight, but is able to fall 
asleep while waiting in the dre-ssing 
room, a trick of relaxation few boxers 
have ever achieved among the few: 
dene Tunney and Joe Louis i. The idea 
of losing doe.s not seem to occur to him. 
“The other guy always looks big when 
we weigh in,” he says, “hut it’s funny 
— he always seems .smaller than me 
when I see him in the ring.” 

.-\s a main-event fighter of note and 
'ah, glorious distinction a contender 
for the heavyweight championship, 
J’atterson lives at present in a curious 
state of suspension — not unlike a man 
cautiously savoring the rigors and sur- 
prises of Space Flat form One while pre- 
paring for a trip to the moon. The plat- 
form. at the moment, i.s a lackadaisi- 
cally furnished bachelor den in Brook- 
lyn’s rugged Bedford-Stuyvesant .sec- 
tion. just a few hazy dreams away from 
riches atui world fame, and just si few 
blocks from a crumbling Old Law tene- 
ment where his father, a hard-working 
garbage truck driver, and his mother 
live with nine of their 1 1 children. Fat- 


terson is basically a shy and sensitive 
youth: he is shrewd and knowing about 
the ring and the mores of the slums, 
hut he sometimes reveals a grave and 
boyish innocence about the l>ig outside 
world into which growing fame is pro- 
jecting him. Fending that great day 
when he supposes the transition will 
l)e complete, Floyd keeps to himself. 

"I don’t have many acquaintances,” 
he says. "You get an acquaintance and, 
the first thing, they start doing things 
for you — favors for you — an<l the next 
thing they want to borrow.” For com- 
panionship Fatterson relies heavily 
upoTi a 24-year-old uncle named Char- 
ley Johnson. Fatterson gets up at six 
each morning, drives with I'ncle Char- 
ley to Brooklyn’s Frospect Fark where 
— heavily encasetl in long underwear, 
overalls, heavy .\riny sho€*s, sweatshirt 
and hood — he runs from two to five 
miles. He goes hack to his room,drink.s 
a cup of tea and sleeps until midday. 
He goes to a movie and then to Man- 
ila! tan to work out in M anager I) 'Ama- 
to's grimy gym. 

THE QUIET ONE 

On Saturday night he occasionally 
invites Sandra Hicks— an IH-year-old 
Brooklyn high school senior whom he 
has known for years — to the movies. 
When asked how he met Sandra he 
says t»roudly: "We were introduced.” 
He is a Roman Catholic convert, and 
on Sunday morning he usually goes to 
late Mass. But he spends most evenings 
holed up in his apartment. He seldom 
visits Madi.son Square Garden to watch 
fights, even though he can get in for 
nothing. "The crowd throws you olT,” 
he says. "You keep looking around. I’d 
rather watch them here on television; 
this way I'm by myself and 1 can learn 
something.” Fatterson has a motion 
picture projector and he runs and re- 
runs kine.scopes of his televised fights; 
sometimes, in search of his own mis- 
takes, he stops the reel and examines 
it frame by frame in a film splicer. He 
often wanders back to his mother's 
kitchen. He dislikes steak, supposedly 
the only trustworthy protein for ath- 
letes, an<l his mother feeds him large 
quantities of jiork chops and "yam po- 
tatoes” — a diet Manager D’Amato has 
moodily approved on the theory that 
Fatterson has digestive juices cat>ajle 
of anything and must be constantly 
stoked, no matter what the fuel, in 
the awful struggle for mon* poundage. 
He goes to bed early. "Floyd,” sa.'s 
D’Amato approvingly, "is a fellow who 
sleeps a lot.” 

Falterson's life, however, is not 
all training and self-communion. He 



ROMAN CATHOLIC Convert 1‘attersnn mentor. Father .\rehibald .Melvcese, in the 
hd': quiet I'hat with his frieml and religious re<'t«)ry of Brooklyn's Holy Ho.sary Churi'h. 
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grossed $25,000 Iasi year and about 
as much so far this year. Expenses, his 
manager’s cut, his trainer’s fees and 
taxes take a big bite out of these earn- 
ings, but for a 21-year'oI<l he neverthe- 
less enjoys a heady solvency. He con- 
tributes heavily to the support of his 
family. He is a youth with a secret in- 
clination toward dudishne.ss; he culti- 
vates sideburns an«l treats himself to 
good clothes. He owns a small monkey 
named Connie — a lively beast which he 
has stationed at Sandra’s home, where 
it runs up an<! down the curtains, takes 
the telephone off its cradle, turns on 
the family television set and. if not re- 
strained, dabs itself with lipstick. He 
drives a cream-colored ItinH Cadillac 
Eldorado hardtop la Caddy is stand- 
ard e()uipment for all but the most im- 
pecunious main-event lighters, and this 
one is Floyd's third' and occasional- 
ly guules it to Manliattan to attend 
a roek-and-roll se.ssiott at Harlem’s 
Apollo Theater — the manager not only 
welcomes him joyously and gives him 
seats on the hou.se but introduces the 
pleased, if bashful gladiator to the 
crowd iwhich cheers vociferously! dur- 
ing the intermission. 

UP FROM THE ASPHALT JUNGLE 

Patterson, for all his natural talent, 
has not reached this Dauphin-like es- 
tate without a struggle. His case, in 
fact, dramatically illustrates the pit- 
falls and dilliculties which must be 
skirted and overcome in bringing any 
Ixtxer within range of a championship. 
It also illustrates the fact that profes- 
sional [)oxing, for all its .seamy back- 
ground, its haremlike jealousies and 
its pitiful human flotsam, can be a 
power for good in shaping the eliarac- 
ter of young males — not all of whom 
are born for the ministry, atomic sci- 
ence or Wall Street. Boxing and the 
long-maligned New York public .school 
system, in fact, converterl Patterson 
from a troubled boy wh(t seemed hell- 
bent for jail into an eminently stable 
yi>ung man witli that proprietary re- 
gard for order whieli seems to come 
naturally to any leading citizen. 

.As a boy in the asphalt jungle, Pat- 
terson was a lonely. <listurbed and <le- 
fiant being — the third in a family of 
II children, wlmm his parents, f(»r all 
their toil, could barely feed. "Broke 
into store with gang . . old school- 
system reports on him note. "Huns 
away from home . . . truant. . . 

He \vas not a stupid boy — hi.s IQ was 
average — but he virtually refused to 
talk. He also refu.setl to learn— at 12 he 
could not reatl. School onl\' in<‘rea.sed 
his sense of being rejected and he 


fought against it, just as he fought on 
the sidewalks and e.scaped at every op- 
portunity. “1 liked foney Island,’’ he 
recalls. "I liked to watch people going 
on the rides. .And the Shellield P'arms 
kept their trucks across fr»im P.S. 93. 
They left the keys in them. I used to 
sneak out and start them up. I'd run 
them ahead a little and back them up 
a little. Once,” he ad«ls with a faint 
grin, “I <lrove »)ne home. Seven blocks. 
Had to. The man was chasing me.” 

Patterson’s mother, a woman of 
force and character, decided on a (lra.s- 
tic cure. "I acted real quick,” .she says. 
"The twig is bent early." She had 
Floyd committed to the Wiliwyok 
School, an institution for problem chil- 
dren in the country near Esopus, N’.Y. 
The boy was shipped away, sullen as a 
trapped wolf. "I thought they were 
going to have bars on all the windows 
and keep me in jail.” But Wiltwyck 
let him roam the woods and gave him 
kindne.ss and understanding. He came 
back to New York after two years, was 
enrolled in P.S. B14. a city grammar 
school for backward boys on Manhat- 
tan’s grimy, noisy lower East Siile, 
and blo.ssomed into a stiir pupil and the 
school hern. P.S. f!l4 still i)lays a big 
part in P'loyd Patterson’s life: he tele- 
phones his former teachers regularly, 
makes a pilgrimage hack to the school 
in the afternoon before every New 
A'nrk fight and has presented it with a 
big silver loving cup which is annually 
awanled to the pupil who excels in 
sportsmanship. 

('us D’Amato’s (Jramercy Gymna- 


sium & Health Club (pronounced 
Gramaey on the East Side and so 
spelled by the forgotten painter who 
put the name on the door ' is just a few 
blocks from P.S. HI 1 — Patterson was 
still a pupil there when he first climbed 
the long, dim stairway up from 14th 
Street, passed the two garbage cans 
on the lamling. walke<l through a sca- 
brous hall and entered the dingy and 
barnlike gymnasium. 

Tlie Gramercy Gym, at first glance, 
might well stir a reformer’s ire. There 
is a hole in the entrance <loor, patched 
by chicken netting, and when the gym 
is locked a vicious dog peers through, 
growling horribly at all callers. Only 
four people— D’Amato, two trainers 
and Patterson — are privileged to 
"know the dog" and the place cannot 
be entered until one of them arrives 
and ties the beast up in a back room. 
The spare inside is hare except for a 
ring, two heavy bags, a light bag, a 
shelf with an opened jar of va.seline, a 
rubbing table, some cracked mirrors 
(for .shadow boxing i a few folding 
chairs, a shower and some steel lock- 
ers. The grimy windows are kept light- 
ly clo.sed, the air is close and hot and 
the stench of sweat overpowering. To 
the police of the Pith Precinct, how- 
ever. the gym is an oasis in a gritt\' 
wilderness — young hoodlums who be- 
come fighters attain a dignity which 
usually keeps them {)ut ol trouble. 

To Floyd Patterson, as to many an- 
otlier .slum boy, the prize ring seemed 
the only avenue of e.s(*ape to a better 
riniliiiiird mi pri'je 52 
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by JAMES MURRAY 


Croquet is an exacting and deadly game as played by 
Darryl Zanuck and hts friends of the Coast film set 


F or two small but highly articulate 
groups at either end of thecountry, 
the game these days is not gin rummy 
or charades or baseball, but croquet— 
an imported version that bears little re- 
semblance to the genteel pastime of the 
1890s, and is at once deft, argumenta- 
tive and deadly. Originated some time 
around 1925 by a few wealthy estate 
owners in the East (among them Og- 
den Phipps, Mrs. Margaret Emerson, 
Averell Harriman and Herbert Bayard 
Swope Jr.), “scientific” croquet is 
played with expensive, closely cali- 
brated English equipment, high wick- 
ets and hot tempers. Moss Hart, the 
playwright, is credited with transport- 
ing the game to Hollywood, where it 
quickly attracted a coterie of converts 
among the high and mighty, some of 
whom are pictured opposite. 


The real Pooh-Bah of western cro- 
quet, however, is Darryl F. Zanuck. 
production chief of 20ih Century-Fox, 
who.se court is shown below and who 
appears in person on the following 
page. Zanuck is a fierce and dedicated 
croquet player; he also is a fierce and 
dedicated croquet talker. 

LUNCH AT A DOGTROT 

At one o’clock every day— regard- 
less of what multimillion-dollar movie 
epic hangs in the balance or how many 
calls are backlogged on his chattering 
telephone switchboard — Zanuck puts 
a.side the cares of running Hollywood’s 
second-largest studio, puts a sport 
jacket on over his button-down sweat- 
er, takes his .sawed-off polo mallet from 
the wall and sets off at a dogtrot for 
the studio executive dining room. 


When Zanuck hits the dining room— 
which he does with the zest of a full- 
back trying for a first down— one of 
Hollywood’s interesting tribal councils 
takes place. There are usually a half a 
dozen or so of the movie industry’s 
prime movers on hand. Most often, 
these are all Fox producers, but occa- 
sionally there is room for a mere actor 
and sometimes even a jester or a major 
politician. 

On this afternoon, attendance was 
high: Producers Sam Engel, Herbert 
Bayard Swope Jr., Nunnally Johnson, 
Frank Ross, Buddy .\dler and Frank 
McCarthy were present, as were the 
actor James Ma.son, the studio presa 
agent Harry Brand and the casting 
officer I>ew Schreiber. 

Immediately after Zanuck hung up 
his polo mallet on a clothes tree — a rit- 
ual of Zanuck arrivals — he snatched a 
saltine and sat himself down at the 
head of the table. The pre-Zanuckian 
talk cea-sed and the boss wa.s permitted 
to regroup the talk. 

Sometimes the conversation quickly 
veers around to the movie businps.s, but 
this was a croquet day— as Zanuck 
indicated even before he had given 
Nick Janois, the respectful mallre 
d’hdtel, his order. 

Glaring at Harry Brand, Zanuck 
demanded: “What’s that junk you 
gave me from the encyclopedia about 
croquet? Migod, I’ll never believe the 
encyclopedia again! They said croquet 
was played with two balls! Good Lord, 
if they’re as wrong on other things as 
they are on croquet, where are we?” 

Zanuck hit into a chunk of corned 
beef, then pointed a fork at Swope. 
“There’s one of the greatest croqUet 
players in the world,” he said hotly. 
“His father was one of the best. One 
of the best — and probably one of the 
noisiest . He was playing in Florida once 
— against Harpo Marx, I guess, and his 
partner was not a.s good a player. Only 
the fellow thnughl he was. Two or three 
text continued on page 25 
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THE ZANUCK COURSE at Palm Springs is 82 feet between end posts, 80 feet wide. 
Players (maximum number, four; two to a sidei each have own ball, play through 
nine wickets. Partners aid, protect one another. Object: to complete course, hit 
po.sts before opponents do. Balls, of a hard compo.sition, are in play any place in yard. 




HOLLYWOOD CROQUET enthu!<ia.Ht<< Producer 
William Hawks lU'fl), Prince Mike RomanoiT talk 
stratejfy at Darryl Zanuck's Palm Springs home. 



THOuaHTFUL ACTOR George Sanders, one of 
the l)etter (Toquet players in Hollywood, meditates 
about shot on lawn of bis home in Paeinc Palisades. 


SAM GOLDWYN measures po.s8ibilities under the 
watchful eye of Speed Post, a stockbroker. Sam is 
rated “second category” player by zealou.s Zanuck. 
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coiitiiiwd from page SZ 

times during the game the partner 
would ask Swope, ‘Don’t you think I 
should go away with this shot?’ Migod, 
it was driving Swope crazy and finally 
he couldn’t take it any more. He told 
the fellow, ‘All right, now, put the blue 
ball out of the game. Don’t give me any 
argument, just drive it out in the weeds 
as far as you can.’ The fellow began to 
protest and Swope exploded, 'Dammit- 
all, I said the blue ball out and shut up, 
dammit!' So the fellow did. Hit the 
best shot he hit all day and drove the 
blue ball practically into the Atlantic 
Ocean. And then Swope turned white! 
It was his ball!” 

Zanuck didn’t laugh himself. He 
waited patiently till the roars subsided 
before continuing. “The average cro- 
quet game takes an hour and 40 min- 
utes— unless you’re playing against 
Averell Harriman. When he plays, it 
takes four hours. He takes 15 minutes 
to make a move and ends up doing 
what every player figured he should 
have done in the first place.” 

HARRIMAN A FANATIC 

“Averell is an absolute nut on the 
game. He even had a game set up in 
Russia when he was there. When he was 
Secretary of Commerce, he flew to San 
Francisco once to make a speech and 
telephoned me and asked me, 'Can I 
get in a game tonight? I’ve got to be 
back in Washington tomorrow after- 
noon.’ Heflewdowntomyhousein Palm 
Springs and we lighted the field at 11 
p.m. and played till 4 that morning. 

“The game as we know it today in 
America originated on Long Island,” 
Zanuck continued. “Alec Woollcott, 
Neysa McMein and that crowd played 
it a lot back in the ’20s. 

"There’s a top echelon of players." 
Zanuck turned to Swope. “What’s the 
best grouping of players, would you 
say?” 

Swope reflected a moment: “Well, 
there’s myself, and — well, Harold 
Guinzburg and Ogden Phipps; after 
that it’s hard to say.” 

James Mason cleared his throat. “I 
read in the papers that George Sanders 
is a pretender . . .” he offered. 

"George is a good player, he’s good,” 
shot back Zanuck politely. “He's irri- 
tating. The top players have to be irri- 
tating as well as good. The top players 
out here are Howard and Bill Hawks, 
Kegulesco, Louis Jourdan. . . .” 

Lew Schreiber looked up from his 
soup. "Isn’t the king any good?” 


“Who?” snapped Zanuck. 

“Romanoff!” said Schreiber inno- 
cently. 

“Oh, Romanoff? No, no. Mike is 
coming up, he’s coming, but he’s sec- 
ond category— definitely second cate- 
gory.” 

Someone asked about Don Hartman, 
production chief at rival Paramount 
Pictures, “Hartman is in the second 
category too,” sniffed Zanuck. 

“Migod, can’t you put him in first 
category?” lamented Schreiber. “We’re 
trying to borrow somebody from him.” 

Zanuck ignored Schreiber. “Then 
there’s Sam Goldwyn,” he continued. 



STEEL PRONGED wicket is buried foot 
in ground, permit.-* ball only ' s-inch leeway. 

“Sam is second category— but really. 

“You know, Sam was playing with 
Negulesco. Sam would make a shot— 
and he’d miss. Then he’d say, ‘Look, I 
got guests coming for dinner. Take this 
mallet. . . But when he’s ahead . . . 
you never heard such screaming.” 

At this point, Zanuck pu.shed his 
lunch plate away from him and sat 
back. Nick Janois hurried up with 
a box full of Havana cigars roughly 
the size of diesel smokestacks. Zanuck 
scooped up a handful, lit one and stuck 
the remainder in his breast pocket. 

James Mason eyed the scene with 
interest, then rose and turned to go; 
“I can't contribute to this conversa- 
tion.” he noted imperiously. “I haven’t 
played croquet since I was 11.” He 
turned and left and Zanuck went on. 

“Ratoff is another,” he said. “Ratoff 
is an absolutely first-class player. But 
because of his belly he has to hold the 


mallet under his armpit.” Zanuck rose 
and affixed a table knife under his arm- 
pit and demonstrated how Ratoff ma- 
nipulated a croquet mallet. “Then he 
has a cigaret holder and this takes 
away one hand. But he can still hit a 
ball the length of the field.” 

“As a kid we used to play it.” put 
in Harry Brand. Zanuck whirled on 
him. “It’s not the same game,” he 
shouted. “It’s an absolutely different 
game. That’s just the trouble. It's a 
different game and everybody thinks 
it’s a kid’s game or an old ladies’ game, 
or some damn thing!” 

He turned to Swope. "You can learn 
to hit the ball very easily. It’s no trick 
to get the swing. But to learn the strat- 
egy of the game takes an absolute min- 
imum of two years. An absolute mini- 
mum of two years till you appreciate 
that what appears insane is really 
sound strategy.” 

Sam Engel stirred. “Yet there isn’t 
a toy store that doesn’t have croquet 
sets.” he said innocently. Zanuck be- 
came agitated. “That’s what ruins it! 
That's what absolutely ruins it. That’s 
what makes people get the wrong idea. 
You have to get your equipment from 
England and it ha.s to be absolutely 
perfect— not toys, but weapons in a 
deadly accurate game.” 

“I gave up golf at the age of 11.” 
put in Swope. “I found croquet much 
more fascinating.” 

“Right!” shouted Zanuck trium- 
phantly. “On every shot, there are 20 
different possibilities. You have to 
think, ‘If 1 go here, they will logically 
go there,' and you have to go on 
through any number of exhausting pos- 
sibilities. It's the side that keeps con- 
trol of the game that wins. It’s the con- 
trol that’s almost impossible to explain. 
Absolutely impossible to explain. 

“There are four balls in the game. 
It’.s absolutely imperative to remem- 
ber who you're dead on! You must re- 
member your partner’s deadness too. 
Maybe he’s two-ball dead— or he’s 
dead on his partner’s ball. I have to be 
sure my partner is not dead on another 
ball before I push him into position. 

“Then when you’re a rover, you 
have to think constantly. A rover is 
a guy who has hit everything but the 
stake. He goes back and roves all over 
the place— absolutely all over the 
place. To show you how nerve-rack- 
ing the game is, nine-tenths of the er- 
rors occur on the final wickets. The 
tension gets unbelievable. And then 
as a rover you can go anywhere— but 
God help you if you’re three-ball dead. 

continued om page 50 
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THE 1956 
WINTER 
OLYMPICS 


An introduction to the Olympic valley, the preparations, the trial 
meets, the runs, the outstanding competitors and the 24 gold-medal 
events that make up the most thrilling of all winter spectacles 


by EZRA BOWEN and GEORGE WELLER 


T hp: years of preparation are over. 

The months of trials and prelimi- 
nary races have been completed, and 
the greatest winter spectacle of all 
—the seventh Winter Olympics— is 
about to begin. Over the past two 
weeks the finest athletes from an entry 
of 32 nations have packed into the host 
town of Cortina (SI. Dec. 26) in north- 
eastern Italy. And in the last days be- 
fore the opening ceremony, as the ath- 
letes stepped out to test the Olympic 
runs, there was the feeling of tense 
drama that only a Winter Game.s can 
produce. 

For a Winter Olympics, unlike the 
Summer Games, means more than a 
race over a flat track or a carefully 
measured pool. The winter courses 
plunge dangerously down rugged, un- 
familiar mountains. Before a man can 
beat his opponent, he must first master 
the mountains themselves. He must 
walk carefully along every foot of the 
course, studying each subtle bend, and 


then he must push himself to the limit 
in practice runs, aware that a hidden 
bump, a patch of slush or even a gust 
of wind can send him crashing off the 
trail and out of the Olympics. 

This year the danger was dramatical- 
ly emphasized by the worst snow con- 
ditions in the past four years. All over 
Europe the practice slopes W'ere thin 
and icy. Months before the Games be- 
gan, the mountains of Switzerland. 


OLYMPIC SCORING 

Contrary to general belief, there are no 
final national titandings in the Olympics. 
Olympic rules recognize only individuals: 
points arc awarded within separate 
events, but in the final, overall standings 
(he only true scoring is by medals and 
certificates: gold medal for first place, 
silver for second, bronze for third. Fourth, 
fifth, sixth places get special certificates. 



OLYMPIC LAYOUT at Cortina cost the 
Italian government $.5 million, look four 
years to build. Events are spread over entire 


Austria and Scandinavia started to 
take their loll. Finnish jumper Ossi 
Laak.sonen and Katy Rodolph, Amer- 
ica’s No. 2 entry in women’s skiing, 
were both knocked out before they 
reached Cortina. 

Ill the Olympic valley itself the runs 
were just as dangerous. During the first 
three weeks of January, less than two 
feet of snow had fallen. The bob.sled 
track became an icy chute that cost 
Charles de Sorger, a Belgian driver, a 
broken arm when his sled went careen- 
ing over the retaining wall. On the ski 
slopes, Evi Lanig of Germany somer- 
saulted over a hump and broke her 
arm. A day later three Russian skiers 
were carted off to the infirmary with, 
variously, a broken right leg. a sprained 
right ankle and a sprained left ankle. 
Even the figure skaters weren’t safe, as 
America’s world champion, Tenley Al- 
bright, discovered when she caught her 
skate in a tiny pothole and fell, slicing 
her leg just below the ankle. 
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valley, with ski jump mile and half from center of town, speed 
skatint; eight miles away at Lake Misurina. Start of giant slalom 
is reached by cable car from edge of town up to Tondi Ridge. 


Downhill and slalom runs are both served by a succession of chair 
lifts. Continuation of bad weather may force some ski events 
to emergency tracks (not yet designated! higher in mountains. 


As the accidents mounted, the au- 
thorities in Cortina planned some dras- 
tic action. They lined up 2()U wagons 
and freight cars to bring more snow 
into the valley, with the understand- 
ing that 800 Alpine troops would 
spread it over the ski jump and slalom 
hills. For a while there was some talk of 
hiring a snow-making company to bring 
on an artificial storm. Cortina had 
tried this device during another thaw 
two years ago. The company produced 
snow, all right, but it blew into anoth- 
er valley. The suggestion this time was 
received with considerable restraint. 
Besides, the company was asking $12,- 
000 for their Olympic storm. And so 
the committee turned back to the 
freight cars and the Alpine troops. 

Meanwhile, in the hotels and inns 
and along the streets of Cortina, the 
excitement of the Olympics grew l)y the 
hour as the last arrivals streamed into 
the village. Russia, which had never 
before entered a Winter Games, came 


in with the biggest single team— 128 
at last count. At Oslo in 1952 the 
Soviets judged themselves unready 
and backed out at the last minute. 
This time they were at the Games to 


NEXT WEEK 

First photos of the Winter 
Games, and an eyewitness 
report by Andre Laguerre 


Stay. From the Karelian Isthmus they 
brought heavy-shouldered, long-armed 
Vladimir Kusin, whose incredible 
strength and endurance have made 
him one of the finest cross-country ski- 
ers of all time. From Alma-Ata in the 
Urals, w’here a special training camp 
has been open since last summer, the 
skull-capped speed skaters arrived, 


setting a string of new world records in 
warmup races along the way. And from 
high in the Caucasians, where the air is 
so thin that, as one racer reported, “If 
we skied slalom over a minute long we 
got dizzy, and some of us passed out,” 
the Russians brought the first team of 
alpine skiers ever to compete for the 
Soviet Union, 

Each man on the team had been 
trained by a staff of experts. Under 
the eye of Soviet dieticians, a cross- 
country ace like Kusin ha.s crammed 
down 5,000 calories of food a day 
(double the intake for an average per- 
son) in the form of veal cutlets, eggs, 
jam and syrup, soup, yogurt, fish and 
potatoes, salad, fruit and cake. And 
each of his cross-country teammates 
keeps a daily training log that includes 
a brief medical report. 

To meet this kind of challenge, the 
U.S. arrived with a squad of almost 
equal size— 125 men and women. Few 
coiih'niifd on nexi page 
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of them were trained by scientists, but 
overy one was ready. Tenley Albright 
and Haye.s Jenkins i,<ir cover) be^an 
practicing their Olympic routines last 
f'eptember on indoor ice at Boston 
and Denver. Skiers Buddy Werner, 
Ralph Miller and Toni Corcoran went 
all the way to Chile last .suinnier to 
find enough snow to keep their refle.xes 
sharp; and speed skater Don McDer- 
mott of Englewood Cliffs, \.J. has 
subjecletl himself to 2-5 miles of bicycle 
riding a day just to build up his chest 
and lung capacity. 

The Winter (iames, however, will 
not be a head-on clash between the 
two biggest countries. Sweden, strong 
in speed skating ami cross-country, 
checked in with IIJ. Austria brought 
fl5, including an alpine .squad that 
has dominated every one of the pre- 
Olympic meets. Norway, traditionally 
strong in winter events, brought 90. 
And so it goes, down through the blond 
Finns, with their soaring jumpers and 
^logged cross-country skiers; the good- 
natured British hobsledders, who scuf- 
fle off down the mile-a-minute runs 
aaying things like, "Look here, do you 
get in first or do I?”: on down to the 
<lefiant little Bolivian delegation that 
totals three men — one skier, one train- 
er and one ma.sseur- 

In all, 1, 291) athletes have crowded 
into the village. With them, as grand 
overseer, came Avery Brimdagc i.w 
page JJi, president of the Internation- 
al Olympic Committee. And right be- 
hin<l Brundage was a hard-breathing 
mob of judges, coarhes, trainers, politi- 
cal commis.sars, ambassadors i4.‘l of 
these have come up from Home alone), 
newspapermen (400 of these', former 
champions, relatives and an estimated 
10,000 just plain spectators, to swell 
the population of the mountain town 
from 0,000 to a bulging 18,000. 

Hemarkably, this frantic intermin- 
gling of nations has been carried off 
with none of the international un- 
pleasantnes.s that ha.s fretjuently been 
part of the Olympics. Tliere was, ad- 
mittedly, a mild rumpus when incom- 
ing hobsledders found the Italian team 
warming up on the Olympic track, 
which supposedly ha<l been closed 
to competitors. Rut it wa.s quickly 
smoothed over. Cortina is, after all, 
home ground for the Italian sledders, 
and where else could they practice? 
Some observers had been worried 
about the Russians, especially when 
the Soviets announce<l they were sen<l- 
ing the biggest team at the Olynijiics 


and that it would bivouac three and a 
half miles outside of town, away from 
the athletes of other nations. 

But the Russians turned nut to be 
as friendly as puppies. .\t the first 
practice races they bounded up to the 
American skiers, whom they recog- 
nized from training movie.s, greeted 
llieni by name and offered such warm 
comments on American culture as. 
"Louis Armstrong — good.” And down 
the road from town, their hotel, which 
everyone had e.xpected to take on the 



CORTINA LOCATION it) northiM.-stem 
Italy b acce.s'iihle by rail 'douhle line' and 
mad lliFovy Hum) from Venire, Innsbrui'k, 
-Munich, Milan, Genoa, other major cities. 

aspects of a cheerless barracks, rocked 
to records of () Sofo M io. 

Friendly as they were, however, the 
competitors, spectators and officials 
represented 12 , 00(1 new people who had 
to eat and sleep somewhere for the next 
11 days. As they poured in, it seemed 
impossible that the town could hold 
them. But somehow Cortina absorbed 
them all — or at least a number far be- 
yond anything that could be expected 
of a town that size. 

Snow or no snow, the Olympic lay- 
out was magnificent. To make it so, 
the town began its building program 


almost as soon as the last Winter Games 
was ended. First the Italian govern- 
ment produced $.5 million dollars, col- 
lected as a special tax on the thousands 
of bets that are made each week in 
Italy’s nationwide soccer pool. Two 
million of this went into a grandiose 
ice stailium for hockey and figure skat- 
ing. As it stands ready for the opening 
hockey match between Austria and 
Italy Jan. 2(1. the stadium is the most 
modern, certainly the most complex 
structure of its type ever built. The 
playing surface, frozen by IT.'i.OdO feet 
of ammonia tubes, is big enough for 
two hockey rinks. The stands are de- 
signed in Alpine chalet style so as to 
inti'ude as little as possible on the nat- 
ural beauty of the valley. 

Wlien filled, the seats hold 
people, with room for another 9,d00 
standees to stamp and swing their arms. 
Beneatli the ice and the tangle of tubes 
are dressing rooms for figure skaters, 
four locker moms for hockey players, 
plus a bewildering assortment of steam 
baths, showers, mas.sage rooms and first 
aid rooms. 

The ski jump, costing $:5.’)0,0(i() ami 
carrying the imposing name Ihilia, is 
almost as imiiressivt*. The tower is 1-')T 
feet high, the in-run designed to pro- 
duce jumps up to 280 feel. The run- 
way has been zinc-cnaletl and covered 
with wood .so that the snow will stick 
properly. An elevator will take the 
jumpers up to one of the .seven take-off 
platforms that will be singled out by 
the jtidge.s according to snow contli- 
lions at the time of the jumps. At the 
top of the take-off the jumpers are pro- 
tected from the wind by glass screens. 
Stands around the out-run are ready 
to seat 40,000 spectators, if that many 
turn up. 

The maze of cross-country runs mee 
map iKiije 27) has been cared for as 
well as (58 miles of open snow can be 
cared for by 800 shovel-wieliling .Alpine 
troops. And should the bad weather 
IcxI riiuliinifd iiu piiyr S'! 


THE STARS AT CORTINA 

During the pa.st 10 months the skivr.s, skaters and hobsledders of 112 
nations have raced through difficult and often dangerous tryouts to 
reach the Olymitics. For most of the stars on the following pages, like 
Andrea Mead Lawrence night , winner of theOlympic slalom and giant 
slalom in ll)r>2, the trials were little more than a formality. A few of the 
toj) competitors, however, were knocked out along the way by injuries. 
Rut for the who reached (’ortina, the real battle was ahead. For, 

at the end of the 11 days of competition when the winners stand up 
to be counted, onh' 24 gold first-place meilals will have been given out. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




ALPINE 

SKIERS 



ANDREA MEAD LAWRENCE. U-S- 

First American to win goldski medal (1952); 
still considered world’s top woman skier. 



CHIHARU IGAYA, JAPAN 

Dartmouth Student Igaya, twice U.S. sla- 
lom champion, will ski for Japan at Cortina. 



ANDERL MOLTERER, AUSTRIA 

Best skier in world last year, Molterer 
heads the powerful Au.strian Alpine squad. 





ALPINE SKIERS eonliimed 




RALPH MILLER, U.S. 

Won U.S. downhill in 1953. slalom in 1955. Rat- 
ed most accomplished skier on the U.S. swjuad. 



PENNY PITOU, U.S. 


6UILIANA MINUZZO-CHENAL. ITALY 


U.S. Junior champion in downhill, slalom ami combined last sea.son, 17-year-old Winner of women’s slalom at 1955 Kanda- 

Pitou rates with Teammate Bet-sy Snite a.s pos.sible .successor to Andrea Lawrence. har, Italy's best hope for an Olympic mmlal. 




PUTZI FRANDL, AUSTRIA 
\von KUzbueJiel slalom, Austrian giant sla- 
lom and Alpine Combined at Mcg6vc in 1 955. 





INGER JORGENSEN. NORWAV 

"Won Canadian women’s slalom 1955: bent Al- 
pine .skier on a team strong in Nordic events. 


TONI SAILER, AUSTRIA 
Won Lauberhorn downhill racela.st 
year, prime favorite for gold medal. 


ADRIEN DUVILLARO. FRANCE 
French downhill champion last sea.son, ha.s 
beaten many top Americans and Europeans. 


MADELEINE BERTHOO. SWITZERLAND 
Best of European women in downhill, tied 
with Lawrence at Stowe International 1955. 


TOM CORCORAN, U.S. 
U.S. giant slalom champion 1956, 
ranks high in downhill and slalom. 



NORDIC 

SKIERS 


RUDI MAKI, U.S. 

U.S. jumping rhampion 1 955, hoads strong- 
est team of American jumpers ever entered. 

ARVO VIITANEN, FINLAND 

Finnish I5-, 50-kilometer champion; \^'on 
15-kilometer Cortina preview race 1955. 


VLADIMIR KUSIN. RUSSIA 
Soviet croR.s-country ore won 15- 

kilometer trial at 1955 Moscow Ski Week. 




1 < 
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FINNISH JUMPERS 


Os-ii Luak^onor, Anti Hyvarinen, Vcnkku Hoinonen an<l Jd- I’rt'view juniii at Cortina last year, art- chii-f rivals of powt>r- 

hani llarkim-n i/«/< In ri'jhi> soororl Ijost jumps at Olympic ful Norwegian team that has won every Olympic ski jump. 


LUBOV KOZYREVA. RUSSIA 


SONIA EDSTROM. SWEDEN 


Russian women's cross-country champion in 1S55, look first Swetlish lO-kilometer champion ranks near Countryman Six- 

place in s|K*<'ial lO-kilomeler event at Cortina last year. ten Jernliorg as top throat to Russian, Finnish distance stars. 




FIGURE SKATERS 




INGRID WENDL, AUSTRIA 
One of two first-rate Austrian figure skaters, finished 
fourth in world championship last winter at Vienna. 



HANNA EIGEL, AUSTRIA 
Best Austrian figure skater, came in third behind 
Tenley Albright and Carol Heiss at Vienna in 1955. 



eRICA BATCHELOR, ENGLAND 
Fifth finisher at 1955 world championships, rated fore- 
most British hope for medal at the Winter Games. 




CAROL HEISS, U.S. 


Winner of Italian title last season but no real world Runner-up, at age of 15, to Albright in last sea.son’s world championships, 
rating. May have improved suHiciently for medal. Excellent in free skating but up to now has been weak in school figures. 




KITCHENER-WATEHLOO DUTCHMEN, CANADA 

Forwards Bob Whito and Gorry Thbberge and Captain Jack Mi-Kenzic (riyht) are scoring 
threats on Canadian hockey team which challenges Russians, Czechs for Olympic supremacy. 


OTHER 

EVENTS 


ART TYUER. U.S. 

U.S. two>man bobsle<l champion, won 
1955 Olympic trials in four-man sled. 


SWISS BOBSLEDDERS 

Driver Franz Kapus, No. 2 Gottfried 
Diener, No. 3 Robert Alt and Brake 
Heiri Angst took world four-man cham- 
pionship last season at St. Moritz. 




OLYMPIC PREVIEW 

continued from page 28 

continup, plans have been made to 
move the races into emergency tracks 
farther up on the mountains. Even 
the working press is .set up as never 
before, with .special lieadijuarters 
at the Hotel Savoia where a bat- 
tery of teleprinters connected to every 
competition ground chatter off each 
event as it happens. 

As for the visiting spectatt)r.s, they 
are being accommodated as gracefully 
as their numbers allow. The town has 
5.5 hotels, many of them already loaded 
to the guards with athletes and olficials. 
To find room for everyone else, a hous- 
ing olficial named Pianionio Caliari has 
spent montlis scurrying around the 
neighboring towns, poking into every 
attic that could conceivably hold a 
guest. 

■‘We rang the alarm a year ago,” .said 
Caliari. ‘‘We warned every athletic 
club, every tourist agency and every 
government lliat it would be dillicult 
to reserve any rooms after .lune 1.5. 
We hope to bring d.bOO more people 
up from Venice and Bolzano each day, 
with the first wave ri.sing at 3 a.m. to 
boar<l their buses. But :?,000 is our 
limit. \S'e just refuse to do the im- 
possible.” 

Then, as a salve for those who can’t 
8(iuee?.e onto the buses or haven’t the 
fortitude to haul themselves out of bed 


For a I'omplclc. day-hy-day 
.schedule of the (iames. .see 
fOMisi; Kvksts. page fid 


at 3 a.m.. be adde<l. “Don’t forget, we 
have a direct television link too.” 

Even without the television link, 
most of the C’ortina visitors conceded 
that Caliari and the rest of the town 
had, in fact, done the impossible. One 
providential snowfall would make ev- 
erything perfect. And there was a fair 
chance that, as the Carnes got under 
way, Cortina wnuhl finally get a break 
in the weather. .Another of Italy’s 
mountain resorts, (Vrvinia, was al- 
ready hip-deep in snow, a fact the na- 
tives gleefully reported in a telegram 
lo the dour Corlinese, offering to take 
a couple of the events off their hands 
in case the snow ran out altogether. 

The possibility that Cortina would 
have to transfer any races was remote. 
Other Winter (lames, including the 
19.32 Olympics in Oslo, Norway, liad 
gotten along with the help of stren- 
uous shoveling. St. Moritz in 19‘28 and 
Lake Placid in 1932 had their snowless 


(lays and still managed to hold the 
Games. (’<(rtina was ready to do what- 
ever it had to; but. by all the rules of 
nature, the valley should e.xpect at 
least one storm lo cover its icy runs. 

Nothing else was needed. From the 
ice stadium to the ski Jump, from the 
communications setup lo the fleet of 


40 mobile kitchens, Cortina is ready 
as no mountain town has ever readied 
il.self. .\s ('liarles Orn.siein, a member 
of the e.xecutive board of the U.S. 
Olympic (’ommittee, said after a quick 
lour of inspection, “I’m just amazed. 
This is the best Olympic layout I’ve 
ever seen.” end 
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ALPINE SKIING 


THK KVENTS: Downhill, giant slalom 
lone run each;, slalom (two runs). 

I S THF. WKKKS of preliminaries lead- 
ing up to the Olympics, the Austrian 
men's alpine team proved itself the 
strongest ever sent to a Winter Games. 
At Wengen, Switzerland, .Jan. 7-8, 
Austrian Toni Sailer whirled down the 
precipitous Lauberhorn course with 
ridiculous case to win the downhill 
by l.d seconds. Right behind him. 
and almost as stylish, were teammates 
JosI liieder— just up from the .\ustrian 
junior varsity thi.s fall — and Othmar 
Schneitler. Ander! .Molterer. also of 
Austria, who last year wa.s con.sidered 
the finest all-round skier in the world, 
could do no better than fifth. The fol- 
lowing day, however, .Molterer took a 
first in the slalom. 

A week later at Kitzhiihel. Sailer 
won both events. But the U.S. team 
nearly broke the .Austrian monopoly 
when Buddy Werner came in secoml 
in the downhill, and Ralph .Miller fin- 


ished in a tie for fourth. Werner, a 
fearless acrobat wlio may win any giv- 
en race if he stays on his feet, i.s liie 
skier the Austrians fear most. Miller i.s 
given an outside chance in downhdl 
and slalom. Beyond that, there is lit.le 
vlvance of aoyone upsetting the .Aus- 
trians, unle.ss .Adrien Duvillard i down- 
hill i or Frangois Bonlieu of France, or 
rhiliaru Igaya of .lapan. or \'ik..ir 
Talianov of Russia istalomi happen .o 
put together a perfect run. 

The prospects m the women’s events 
are jumbled. Madeleine Berthod of 
Switzerland won the downhill in th(‘ 
warmup at (irindelwald and. barring 
a fall, she seems a likely winner at 
Cortina. The slalom and giant slalom 
are open. Normally .Vndrea .Mead Law- 
rence would be otlds'on In both; liul in 
October she gave birth to her third 
child, and may not have regained 
enough .strength for more than the sla- 
lom. Howpt'er. she is the roughest com- 
petitor in women’s skiing today, and 
hecau.se of that, plu-s her mastery of 



NEWCOMER RIEDER MAY WIN COLD MCOAL 

tcchnii|Ue, she niu.st be rated the most 
dangerous all-round female skier in 
tile Olymiiics. Tlie rest of the I'.S. 
women’s team is weak, in^pecially since 
injury to Katy Rndolph. 

Behind .Mead an<l Bertlnal then, the 
best women are Giuliaiiu .Miiiuzzo- 
Chenal, Italy, .Astrid Sandvik of .\‘or- 
wa\' and Kugenie Sidorova, Russia, in 
the slalom, aiul Tbea Hocbleiiner and 
J*ulzi Frandl, both of .Austria, in both 
slalom and giant slab>m. 


NORDIC SKIERS 


THK ICVKNTS: Special jumping each 
man makes two jumps, U scored on 'lis- 
tance anil form. Longest jump gels auto- 
matic tiO points with others prorated ac- 
cordingly. Maximum points for (oriu on 
one jump total (iO. with emphasis on take- 
olT, body position, ski position and lamiing. 

I ros.K-country 1 0-kilometer women . I'e 
kilomemr sja-cial 'metu, l-'i-kilomeU*f re- 
lay .womem. dO-kilomoter imen . 40- 

kilonieier relay imeni. oO-kilomeler 'tneni. 
-Nordic comhined includes nordic jump 
and 1 .Vkllometer crtcvs-couniry. Only one 
gold medal is given for ctimbined, and to 
ijualify, contesianls must enter both nor- 
dic events. Kach man makes three jumi*'^' 
with two iH'st jumps -scored same as spe- 
cial jump counting toward final score. 
Fastest lime in cro.s.s-c<)uniry gets JdO 
jMiints, with runners-up prorateil aci'onl- 
ingly. Combined winner determinetl by 
adding cros-s-eountry and jumping points. 

F iNi.ANDand Rujwia look the strong- 
est on the basis of pre-Dlympic per- 
formances. The nortlic men of Initb 
countries have taken an appalling close 
of practice. The Finns, for exatnple. 


have run up to l.dOO kilometers in 
training, and each of their jumiier.s ha.s 
made B)() practice leap.s. .As a result, 
men like .Anti Hyarvineti and Aulis 
Kalak<>rj)i have eonsi-slently outleaped 
all others in practice. Koha Tsokadze 
of itussia has mutle two or three long 
jurnp.s; liut after watching him thud 
to the ground in one formless landing, 
Hyarviiien remarked tersely, “He has 
much to learn.’’ 

The Norwegians, who have had lit- 
tle tipporlunity to practice, are never- 
theless a threat with .Arfinn Bergmann 
ami Simon Slattvik. Max Bolkert of 
Germatiy may take a lironze. 

The r.S. jumpers, especially veteran 
.Art Devlin, are jumping belter than 
ever before, l)ut not as far as the Finn.s. 

The r>(i.kilometer cross-country looks 
like a battle among X’ladimir Kusin 
and Fiodor Terentiev of Russia, and 
Veikku Hakulinen and Arvo Viitanen 
of Finland. In the shorter events the 
Finns are slightly stronger, and Swe- 
den ’.s Sixten -Jernherg hius an excellent 



ART OEYLIN LOOKED BEST ON U.S. TEAM 


chance in the LA-kilomeler. The wom- 
en’s events will jinihably be a Russian 
sweep, with Lubov Kozireva and Ro.sa 
Krocliina one-two in the 1 0-kilometer, 
and the Russian girls’ team of three 
winning the LA-kilnmeter relay. 

In the combined, Norway is a dis- 
tinct favorite. Sverre Slenersoii is llie 
bt*st bet for first place, hut three of his 
countrymen — Gunder Gunderson. Ar- 
ne Barliuugeii or Kjetil .Martlalan — 
could take it away from him. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


FIGURE SKATING 


THK KVENTS: Singles, pairs. Singles for 
both men and women are scored in two 
sections — school figures and free skating. 
Five school figures (outside counter, for- 
ward double 3 change double 3, inside rock- 
er, forward loop change loop, back bracket 
change bracket) for Ol.vmpics were chosen 
months ago. However, foot on which figures 
must be p«*rformeri will not l)e designated 
until night before events begin. Kach school 
figure is given degree-of-difficully factor, 
and scored from 0 to 6. Thus, If a skater 
score.s .t on a figure with factor 3, his score 
will be 1 . 0 , i.e., product of multiplying score 
5 times factor 3. School figures count for 
approximately 60% of total score. Free 
.skating, in which each contestant is allowed 
five minutes to .skate his own program of 
leaps and whirl-s set to music of his own 
choice, counts for the remaining 40%. Scor- 
ing is again from 0 to 6, with two marks 
given — one for content, one for manner of 
performanix;. Factor is arrived at by com- 
plicated proces.s which, for Olympics, turns 
out to be 6.1. Thus, highest possible free- 
skating score at Cortina is T3.2. Pair skat- 
ing, exriu-sively a free program, is also 
ju<lged on composition and performance. 


T here is no good mason why the 
U.S. should not sweep the first 
three places in men’s singles. Hayes 
Jenkins, who come.s clo.se to perfection 
in school figures, won the world cham- 
pionship at Vienna last year, and has 
worked out a free-skating program 
with plenty of drive and movement to 
fit the big rink at Cortina. Second at 
Vienna was Konnie Robertson, whose 
terrific triple axel (3J^ revolutions in 
one jump i, established him as a jumper 
superior to the 19.')2 Olympic cham- 
pion, Dick Button, since retired. 
Hayes’s brother Dave Jenkins was then 
and still is third best in the world. 

In women’s skating there never has 
been anyone who balanced original, in- 
terpretive free skating with precise 
school figures as well as Tenley Al- 
bright. Moreover, the fle.sh cut she re- 
ceived when she fell in practice seems 
to have healed well, and by Feb. 2 
she should be the Olympic champion. 
Some experts consider pretty Carol 
Heiss as good a free skater as Tenley: 


BOBSLEDDING 


THE EVENTS: Two-man. four-man sleds, 
winner in each lo he de<-ide<l by Ik's! total 
lime over four heals. 

1 A.ST wi.VTKR Switzerland’s Franz 
J Kapusand Fritz Feieraband dom- 
inated the world championships in Si. 
Moritz. As a result of their perform- 
ance, it looked as though the Olympic 
bobsledding would be little more than 
a formality. This idea received further 
emphasis when Stanley Benham, who 
had been America’s No. 1 driver for 
years, was handed a three-year sus- 
pension for pulling out of the four-man 
event the year before. 

Since then, however, enough has 
happened to throw the competition 
wide open. First of all, Art Tyler, a 
40-year-old research scientist for Kast- 
man Kodak, developed a sled with 
flexible steel tubing to replace the con- 
ventional rigid oak frames and special- 
ly curved runners that give him maxi- 
mum bile on curves and minimum 
friction on straightaways. Using such a 


sled at the Olympic tryouts at Lake 
Placid last year, Tyler smashed the 
course record and emerged as the new 
top man in U.S. bobsledding. Bud 
Washhnnd of East Hartford, Conn, 
won the two-man race in the same 
meet. In the warmups at Cortina both 
men have posted impressive times. 

Kapus, of course, is the man Tyler 
will have lo beat at Cortina. Feiera- 
band, winner of .six world titles since 
1939, will be mis.sing. Two week.s before 
the Games, Feieraband came down 
with a stomach ailment and was or- 
dered by doctors lo .skip the Olympics. 

The Feieraband sled, however, will 
be present at Cortina. At the end 
of last year’s world meet, Germany 
bought the sled, and thus ha.s a fine 
vehicle for its two highly rated drivers, 
Franz Schelle and Lorenz Kieberl. 

There is a third factor, besides driv- 
ing skill and the speed of the sled, 
which bears on the outcome of a bob- 
sled race. That is familiarity with the 
run. In this respect the visiting drivers 





RONNIE ROBERTSON HAS A CHANCE FOR UPSET 

hut it is doubtful if even the 3 ' ■, hours 
per day Miss Heiss has worked on 
school figures over the past five months 
has made her as good all around as the 
world champion. There is even a chance 
that she has not improved enough to 
stand off a silver-medal challenge by 
Austria’s Ingrid Wendl or Hanna Eigel. 

The pairs title is almost a toss-up 
bet ween N orris Bowden and F rancis Da- 
foe of Canada and Kurt Oppelt and 
Si.s.sy Schwarz, Austria. 



EUGENIO MONTI DRIVES ON HIS HOME COURSE 


are almost unanimous in picking Ku- 
genio Monti as the winner of the [wo- 
man event. The Cortina run is Monti’s 
home track. He has been running it for 
three weeks and, according to Art Ty- 
ler, “Each practice run means a second 
on us.” It is unlikely, however, that 
either Monti or his fellow drix'er, Gu- 
glielmo Scheibmeier, knows their own 
run well enough to beat the sleds or the 
skill that Kapus and Tyler have 
brought to the four-man race. 
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SPEED SKATING 


THIC KVKN'IS: .'.OO-nwlcr, 1 .:)0()-metpr, 
r>,000-:nfHT, l(».0()(Lmi-UT. Skjitors cdiu- 
petp in pair-i, rafinj; auainst clock. Halfway 
throuiih race, they .'iwitch lanes so neither 
has inside a<lvantaKO. Final outcome of 
each event deddcl when last pair has fin- 
ished and fastest intlividual lime from the 
various heats can be determined. 

0 n'.I.-\n. 18 2Iat Davos, Switzerland, 
where the iliamond-hartl iep with 
it.s oily surface is almost identical to 
the track at Olympic Lake Misurina, 
the Hus.sians put on an awesome di.s- 
play. Ill the .oOO-meter event tliey fin- 
ished first, second, third, seventh and 
eighth. In the LodO-nieter they came 
in first, third, fourth, sixth and sev- 
enth. The winner, Yuri Mikhailov, set 
a new world record for the distance. In 
the.5,0(i()-meter. tliere were Russians in 
the first, fourth and .seventh positions. 
In the Hi,()i)0-meter they fell down 
slightli’, placing only tliird and sev- 
enth; hut there was a feeling among 
the skaters ami coaches of other na- 
tions that the Soviets simply chose 


not to exhaust tliemselves in a pre- 
Olympic test as long a-s that final event. 

All this happened only a week before 
the Game,s. Just to prove it wa.s no 
accident, Kvgeny Grishin skimmed 
over I.ake Misurina next day for a new 
world record, not yet otf'icially .sanc- 
tioned, in the oOO-meter. 

There is no mystery as to why the 
Russians are so good. From training, 
their thigh musclesare.so developed that 
the skaters appear howlegged. Wlien 
a Russian .skater practices he wears an 
outfit with white markers on the cap. 
shoulder, hip, thigh and lower leg. 
Movies of his practice runs show wheth- 
er the markers move harmoniously or 
in time-wasting jerks. All this may add 
up to loo much discipline for a free- 
world skater; hut at Cortina it adds 
up to Olympic medals. 

Outside of the Russians, the most 
likely-looking modal candidate is Hel- 
mut Kuhnert, ID, of East Germany. 
Kulmerl won the 10,000 at Davos, and 
won it impressively, even if .someone 


ICE HOCKEY 


THK KVENTS: The 10 teams at (’«)rtinu 
are divided into three brackets. Poland, 
Czechoslovakia ami the U.S. arc in one 
bracket; (’anada, .Austria, Germany and 
Italy in another; Russia, Switzerland and 
Sweden in (he last. Kach team plays all 
others in its group. Then, top two teams 
in each bracket atlvanct* to playotfs. 

I N PAST (n.VMiMr.s, Canada has won 
six of the seven gold medals and 
scored the .staggering total of 401 goaLs 
to her opponents’ J4. Howe%'er, that 
was in the day.s before Russia turned 
seriously to ice hockey. To win this 
time, the Canadians will have to beat 
a Russian team that won the world 
title in lD.o4 and swept to the finals of 
last year’s world meet liefnre losing 5-0 
to another Canadian team, the Pen- 
ticton S ees, who are amateur only in 
the Canadiati-hockey .sense of t he word. 

In Canada, a hockey amateur is 
someone who hasn’t played profession- 
ally for .some time, or makes enough 
money by passing tlie liat after local 
games to avoid being tempted by the 


more competitive risks of the pro cir- 
cuits. Thu.s, any Canadian optimism 
must be tempered by the fact tliat this 
year’s te'um, the Kitchener- Waterloo 
Dutchmen, are probably not as strong 
as the \'ee.s, and that they were made 
weaker by having to drop two rlefense- 
men who were not Olympic amateurs. 

N'everthelcss, the bruising, goal- 
rushing Canadian offense may very 
well upset the precise, light-skating 
Ru.s.sians. .And if there were wise money 
circulating arounfl (’oriina, it would 
[trobahly be on Canada. 

.As for the U.S.. it has the strongest 
team it has ever sent to a Winter 
Games. Three talented forward lines, 
centered by Bill Cleary of Harvard, 
Johnny Mayasich of the L’niversity of 
Minnesota and Johnny Matchefts of 
the Univer.sity of .Michigan, give the 
.American squad scoring punch. Goalie 
Don Rigazio, a noncollegian from C ant- 
bridge, Mass., was the only American 
picked on last year’s all-world ama- 
teur team, an honor he collected by 



HJALMAR ANDCRSEN MAY WIN ANOTHER 


was loafing. .Another threat is Hjalmar 
•Andersen of Norway, who swept three 
gold mcfliils in 1052, and appeared to 
l)p skating well in warmups. Toivo 
.Salonen and Juhani Jaevinen of ?’in- 
land, and Sigge Eric.sson. Sweilen, are 
silver-medal canilidates in the l,.jb(). 

The .American chances can be 
summed up by pointing out that three 
IT.S. skaters broke their own national 
records in the Davos 1 ..5il()-?neter. and 
none finished liigher than 2!)th. 



GOACIE DON RtCAElO RATES BEST AT CORTINA 


Slopping some Sfi shots in a game with 
the Canadians. However, the fact that 
the .Americans have i)laye<l together 
only since Dee. 15 virtually guarantees 
that they cannot win a gold medal. 

Their competition for third place 
will come from Czeclioslovakia, whose 
fast skaters will be helpetl by the extra- 
large rink at Cortina, and from Swe- 
den. whose young forwards have done 
handsomely in warmups against the 
Russians. t n oj 
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PLYMOUTH BELVEDERE V*S (-DOOR SEDAN See Chrysler Corporation's Great TV Shows. "Shower of Stars" and "Climax!" Thursday nights, CBS-TV 


Drive the cars that do things for you .... other cars can't do I 


Never have the difTerences between 
new motor cars been so great as they 
arc today. And the difTcrcnccs arc all in 
favor of THE FORWARD LOt>K '56 Car 
owners! 

While other cars have kept to their 
1955 styling, THE forward i<k)K 'S6 
cars are sure to win your heart with n 
design that's borrowed from tomorrow: 
The Flight-Sweep! 

While other cars stand pat with se- 


lector levers on the steering post. 
THE FORWARD i.(K>K '56 aftCT ycars 
of successful testing, brings you sensa- 
tional. new Pushbutton PowcrFlight! 
While other cars retain conventional 
brakes, the forward i.ook '56 cars 
make driving surer and safer with /H’»v 
Hydraulic Braking Systems! 

While other cars stay with part-time 
power steering, T w^forwa rd i <k)K '56 
cars, alone, offer you the ease and 


control of full-time Power Stccringl 
In power, in safety and in smoothness 
of ride, the forward look takes 
giant steps ahead. 

No matter whether you choose a 
Plymouth* Dodge. DcSolo. Chrysler 
or Imperial, you'll discover, as millions 
have already, that the forward look 
brings you a motoring experience you 
won't find in any other cars today! Sec 
your dealer now! 
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THE FLIGHT-SWEEP, newest note 
in car desisn. wraps up the Idea of go 
in one bold stroke from heaJlivhC to 
crisply upswept rear (cnderl 



PUSHBUTTON POWERFLITE: 

merely nnseraip a button, step nn 
the Has and away you go! It's on the 
left, where only you can reach it! 



NEW SAFETVlNew l.ifeGuard 
Safety Door Latches, added to the 
strongest body construction and the 
surest driving controls of any carl 



4-DOOR HARDTOPS in riery price 
range! these are the only 4-door 
hardtop* that have rear 

doors and full-wlJih tear windows! 


THE LOOK ^>- CHRYSLER CORPORATION 

PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO, CHRYSLER, IMPERIAL 




FIRST OF TWO PARTS 


THE EMBATTLED WORLD 
of AVERY BRUNDAGE 


by ROBERT CREAMER 


I N THK EVENT that you are trying 
to pinpoint in your mind the things 
you should rememiter about Avery 
Hrundage, the strong-faced gentleman 
pictured on the opposite page, he is 
the l)lack villain who. in his 24-year 
reign as president of the U.S. Olympic 
Association, threw Swimmer Klean<ir 
Holm off the IJKltt ITS. Olympic team 
in mi<locean for sipping chamiiagne, 
who cold-heartedly took a new auto- 
moltile away from the pretty Canadian 
figure skater. Barbara Ann Scott, who 
ruthlessly declared Jes.se Owens a pro- 
fe.ssional. who peremptorily suspemled 
Babe Didrikson. who publicly chastised 
(’barley Paddock, who refused to allow 
European countries to reimburse their 
athletes for the regular .salaries they 
lost when they were away from their 
jobs competing at the Olympic Oames. 
You may have heard him described a.s 
Slavery Avery, a man with a discus 
where his heart should be. or as a man 
who looks comfortable in a high, stiff 
collar, or as a man wearing a slightly 
.stuffed shirt. 

Whatever you’ve hearti orrea«lover 
the years about Avery Brundage, the 
chances are e.xcellent that your present 
opinion of him i.s not one of unabashed 
adoration and that your emotional re- 
action to the sight of his picture or the 
sound ol his name does not, by a good- 
ly margin, come up to the level of even 
mild affection. In short, Avery Brun- 
dage is not very, very popular. 

"I am aware of this,” Brundage said 
recently in Chicago, “hut I am not 
greatly disturlied liy it.’’ 

The implacable Mr. Brundage, who 
is now the most powerful man in sport, 


in 1952 became president of the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee, a po- 
sition which actually has no counter- 
part in the world but would be roughly 
analagous to that of president of the 
United Nations, if there were such a 
powerful otfice in the I'.N., and if the 
U.X. e.\ercised absolute pitwer over 
world affairs. 

He was sitting sideways to his dt’sk, 
looking out the window of his 18ih floor 
office in the La Salle Hotel. hi.s hands 
comfortably clasped over his abdomen, 
hislhumlistapping noiselessly together. 

Abruptly, he spun his brown-leather 
swivel chair back to his broad, leather- 
inlaid desk and looked up truculently, 
his lips pursed. 

“Why should I be?” he demanded. 
“.\ newspaperman wake.s up in the 
morningwith a headache He paused, 
lowered his head slightly and looked 
out over the l<tp of hi.s glasses, his lip.s 
relaxing into a small, amused smile. “Or 
a hangover." He paused agaiti, to let 
Ihiil sink in, ami then went on: “and he 
has a story to write. What’s easier to 
write than a story about something 
that so-and-so Avery Brundage has 
done?” 

He turned again to the wimlow, liut 
as he did he waved his immense hand 
at a stack of scrapbooks piled haphaz- 
ardly on his desk and at others on a 
nearby table and still others in dis- 
array on the floor. 

“All those things are there. But there 
are other things, too. Things that mean 
something to a man. The opinions 
of people whose opinions he respects. 
Here.” 

He arose and came around the desk, 


a big man, big through the chest, big 
through the shoulders, a big head, a 
big jaw, big hands, big fingers. And yet 
he moved lightly and gracefully, like 
an athlete, not at all the way a man of 
68 is supposed to move. 

“Here,” he said, opening a scrap- 
l)ook. He peered at the hook, turning 
the pages slowly. "Here.” His heavy 
fingers thudded on a letter of praise 
from an Olympic Committeeman. 
“Here.” They thudded again on a cita- 
tion from the city of Santa Barbara, 
California— where Brundage has a 
home — for “outstanding civic contri- 
bution.” and again on an award from 
Xorthweslern University for "a life- 
time of distinguished service.” 

There were newspaper clippings, too. 
Hi.s fingers tap[>ed one from the ('lii- 
riign Suii headed: huundaCtK takk.s it 
— poll NDTIUNC, too! 4 HIEK ABU.SEI) 
HUT SELDO.M WRONO. and another, a 
column by the veteran Detroit Xcinf 
sportswriter, H. (I. Salsinger, praising 
Brundage, and another, by the Scripps- 
Howard sports editor, Joe Williams, 
headed: what's Tiii.s? A kind word 
FOR brundage! 

He continued to flip slowly through 
the scrapbook.s, glancing liriefly over 
each page. The clippings in the scrap- 
book were by no means unanimous in 
praise of Brundage. Many were harsh- 
ly critical. One, for instance, described 
him as “a sanctimonious snob with a 
long record of asinine antics.” Brundage 
chuckled. 

“That’s pretty good,” he .said. “Oh, 
I don’t blame the newspaper men for 
writing what they do. It doesn’t bother 
coiitiriurd on paije 56 


^BRUNDAGE IS PHOTOGRAPHED WITH OLVMPIC POSTER AND MEDAtS HE WON AS ATHLETE AND OFFICIAL 

FHOTOCKAPH BY AHTm U SIF:(:K1. 
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PHOTOCRArHS UY MARK KAfFFMAM 


DAWN TO DUSK 
AT ARCADIA 

S ANTA ANITA PARK occupies 400 acres on the edge of the foothills of the 
lofty Sierra Madre range at Arcadia in southern (’alifornia. For all its 
recognition as a site of immense and moving scenic beauty and its reputation 
for etrioiency and trackside luxury, Santa Anita is, nonetheless, first and 
foremost a race track. It has a cycle of daily life much the same as that of 
tracks as far removed from Santa Anita's $100,000 stakes as Santa Anita is 
from the $1,000 claiming race. The day, as it does at every track, begins 
early. The dawn’s first light finds exercise boys taking their liorses out for 
workouts against a backdrop of palm trees and forbidtling mountain.s. It 
is now that the rhjthm of Santa .Anita begins, slowly at first, then faster. 



EARLY REVERIE 

The cafeteria in the stable area has gallons of colb-e for all tra<-k hands. It abo servos 
as the jM*rfect informal conference room where the oldtime owner-trainer can, ilur- 
ing a quick breakfast snack, discuss the morning workouts with his exercise boys. 



PEOPLE -IN SOLITUDE AND MULTITUDE 


There won’t be a race till one p.m., but dedicated 
track fans like to be early. At first they come in 
small numl>er8, like the first two to take their 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





pioiUHT •'teps arros< the tranihtand's mosaic inlay tile shortly 
Ijefcjre noon. They an- followed by literate la<lies si'ekinir <|uiet 
ami a plaiv to .study the intricate mysteries of the Ihiily lioriii'j 


Ftirm. Here, too, are the first to occupy the n-siTved s<‘ats also 
men and women of learnini; k-fore the first test of judgment. By 
miilille of the afternoon elbows are a close roiiimon denominator. 
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END OF THE DAY 


IlluminatiMt iDt** board, for fho <«’V<‘nih limr* durinn the <lay, 
n*ror<is the wai;er< of the <'!Ui(ls; by day'< enil nearly $2 million 
will pa" throutth (he bettinK wimiows. The t'randstand area, 
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clull*Tffl with rrriwds all afternoon, lies littcre*! with the wrack 
of a day\ programs, papers and stubs in a scene reniinistvnt 
of the door of the stock exchange on a hectic day. Before the 


crowd s1r«‘ams out to the motorized geometry of the parking 
lot, rosy sunset ami rising sm«)g offer a choice of aerial sym- 
bolisms reflecting alternative \news of each man’s betting day. 
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IDAHO 


SUN VALLEY 


Picture the setting, with YOU in it I long, open, sunny 
slopes pociced with ski-perfect powder snow — eight 
electric chair lifts, making the sport no work ond oil 
play— excellent occommodotions and service, in a 
wonderful, wind-free selling. 

Sound like living? It isl 


Addreii Mr, Winsion McCreo. Manager, Sun Valley, 
Idaho, or Union Pacific Railroad, Room 3199, Omaha 
2, Nebraska, or see your loco) travel ogenl. 


OWNED AND OPERATED BY UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 



The 21-Inch trainor 
Moilcni "coiivertilile'’ -ityling 
in nialiiii’uiiy or liiiu'd oak 
grain liiiiish. Availalile with 
tuatcliing log.i at no extra cost. 


on pay no more for I)n Mont than 
for onlinarv toltnision ! Atnl vou know 


you own the l)est. Reserve power 
is built in, for effortless jM^rforniance 
anti Ion" life under all conditions. 


■nS .2u«^yy 


conixnufdUom }Htge 25 

When you’re three-ball dead, you’re 
ju.st a u.seless bum.” 

"In Kolf you don’t need intellect at 
all,” offered Swope, “just a swing, no 
intellect as far as I can see.” 

“In croquet,” exclaimed Zanuck, 
“you have to have intellect, a helluvan 
intellect.” 

“My old man and Woollcottstopped 
talking for a long time over a fight 
they had on the croquet field,” added 
Swope. 

“Darryl used to play polo,” quickly 
noted Harry Brand. “He quit polo for 
croquet.” 

“I quit polo because they made me 
— the insurance and those things,” cor- 
rected Zanuck. “I rode No. 1.” 

And the No. I puffed moodily on 
his cigar for a moment. 

“Croquet can be fun, too,” he con- 
tinued after a long silence. “It’s not al- 
ways absolutely serious. When we get 
someone new down at my place in 
I’alm .Springs, we always give him ‘the 
ball.’ This is a hall which looks Just 
like every other hall except you can’t 
hit the damn thing straight. You abso- 
lutely cannot hit it straight. We gave 
Komanoff one once that was painted 
just like a grapefruit. Then he hit it 
under a tree w’ith a lot of real grape- 
fruit lying around. He went around 
there for 20 minutes whacking the heU 
out of ripe grapefruit. He was abso- 
lutely drenched in grapefruit juice. 

“Then there’s ‘the mallet.’ It's my 
personal mallet, I tell Romanoff, and 
f want him to have it becau.se it’s so 
delicately balanced it will make a crack 
player out of him— finest wood from 
the Himalayas and absolutely without 
price. Only for Godsakes, under no cir- 
cumstances is he to throw it or lay it 
down hard or do anything like that. It’s 
perfectly balanced, you understand. 

“Well, of course, it’s a breakaway 
mallet and along about the third swing, 
the thing falls into splints. Of course 
the boob is white-faced and I'm hav- 
ing a stroke. I fall to the grounil and 
wail, 'Oh, niy God, it’s irreplaceable. 
The mallet '.s irreplaceable.’ ” 

And with that— unsmiling, cigar 
clenched lictween his teeth — the old 
No. 1 rose abruptly, snatched his 
sawed-ofT polo mallet off the coat tree 
and strode out the door to face the 
more pressing problems of Sheree 
North’s cleavage in The Licuicnant 
H'orr Skirlit and the grosses on The 
Vieic from Pumpey’e Haul, each of 
which, in its owm way, is as com- 
plicated as croquet. end) 
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SNOW 

PATROL 

COMPILED BY MORT LUND 


EAST 

Cannon Mt.. N.H.: Ar<‘ii haci ita rrnwd 

in history last wppkonH asskit'rs hypasspcl snow* 
scarce spots farther south to converKC here. 
With middle T bar closed, there was up to a 
two-hour wail on tramway lift. SkiinR on upper 
slopes wa-s fair. Skiing on lower slopes was good. 
I-S3 to20. i:S3 to36. Tl). 10. TW 0, t’I> 1.070. 
t'W .5.000. 

Eastern Slope Region. N.H.: At Mt. Cranmore 
north and south slopes had jmmit Bkiing over 
weekend. Rest of area closed. I-S 0 to 3. Tl> 2. 
Cl) 75. CW 200. Thorn Ml.. Rlack Mt.. In- 
tervale closed. Lower Sherhuriie in rinkliam 
Notch open, 

Belknap. N.H.: Only tow rope ran last week- 
end. LS 2. I'S 2, CW 300. 

Slawe, Vt.: Fair to poor skiine lafl weekend 
with In-St skiinjt on Standard, Tyrol and Ster- 
lina runs. Some hare .spots and ice. KriI StiRum 
of Dartmouth won Victor Constant combined. 
Rossienol skis popular in races. LS 14, I S Ik, 
TI) «, Cl) 4.50. CW 1.300. CL Nose Dive, 
National. Merrill. North Slope. Main Street. 

Mad River Glen. Vt.s Lower half of mountain 
olTered good skiing. Chipmunk was beat over 
vMTki'nd. I'opular after-ski boots here are the 
all-lambskin leather tvpe. LS 2 to ll, CS 26, 
Tl> 3. Cl) 50. CW 4-50. CL -Upper trails. 

Mt. Snew. Vt.i Upper lift opened for lirsi 
weekenil, with slopes hard and icy. I.S 2 to 10, 
IS a to 20, CW 200. 

Belleayre. N.Y.: Slopes and trails were all open 
last weekend and drew skiers from le.ss fortu- 
nate areas in the East. .Skiing was fair. Cortina 
skis drawing favorable comment from experts 
in area using them. I«S 3 to ll. US 3 to 11. 
Tl) 6, TW 1, Cl) 300, CW 6,000, 

Whitelace Ml., N.V.; Upper tow open, with 
ood skiing on upper slopes. Lower T bar open, 
ut upper half lower trails not skiable last 
Wi-ekend. L.S 3 to 7. US IK to 20. Tl) 1. TW 2. 
Lake Placid, N.Y.s All lift* operallnK- I’oma 
lift at Old Msu'Donalds. free for all school chil- 
dren during week, also had night skiing parly 
under light.s with outdoor roast for Lake Placid 
Ski Club.LS 4. US 8 to 12. 


LS— depth of snow on lower slopes: US— 
depth of snow on upper slopes; 'I'D — total 
snowfall during the week days; TW — total 
snowfall during the weekend; Cl) — crowd 
duftOB fhe week; CW — crowd during tha 
weekend: CL — closed lifts, trails or slopes 


Sn«w Ridge, N.Y.: Ice rr-striclerl open slope 
.skiing rluring week, but trails had good SKi- 
ing. N.5'. Stale alpine championships here 
Jan. 28-29. LS 5, IIS 20. TW 3. CW 700. 

Laurel Mt.. Pa.: Re.st crowd of season last 
weekend with Dream Highway drawing most 
skiers. All slopes open. LS o to 24. I'S 5 li> 2.5, 
TI) 12. TW 0. CW 2.300. 

West Virginia: At Cabin Mt. LS 18, INS 47. 
At Weiss Knob LS 24. I'S 24. CW 1.50. At 
Chestnut Ridge LS 15. US 15. CW 125. At 
Terra AltaLS 17. US 40. CW 50. 

Mt. Trcmbtant, Que.: Midweek full of pow- 
der brought good skiing. Some riick.s showing. 
Weather has been mild. LS 6 to 15, U.S 10 to 20. 
Tl) 6. TW 0. CD 200. CW 200. CL— Tasche- 
reau. Ryans Run, St. Rernard. Devils River 

Lac Beauport, Que.: No lifts operating last 
weekend. 

Mt. Jasper, Que.: Skiing good, all lifts operat- 
ing. LS 13. US 27, TD 5. Cl) 9.50. CW 1,400. 

MIDWEST 

Rib Mt., Wit.: Midweek snowfall put trails 
bark into operation. Best skiing on main slope. 
LS 6 to 8. US I to 6, Tl) 4. CD 500, CW 900. 

Terry Peak, S. Dak.: Chair lift back in opera- 
tion. LS 10. I S 11, TD 2, TW 1. CW 500, 

Beyne Mt., Mich.: All slopes open, excellent 
skiing. Night iee fishing a popular after-ski 
sport in area. LS 8 to 10. US II to 14, Tl) 2, 
TW 3. CD 100. CW 500. 

Sheltered Valley. Wit.: 1‘owder skiing here 
la-st weekend. L.S 8 to 15, 15S 8 to 15, TD 4. 

WEST 

Banff. Alta.: All slopes paeked after heavy 
.snows. .Skiing good to excellent with North 
.American trail best. Head skis very popular 
here. One local dealer has sold 300 pair. LS 39, 
I'S 42. CW 1.300. 

Sun Valley. Idaho: Good skiing on all slopes 
and trails. On Kaldy I'S 75. Kciundhouae 67. 
Dollar 33. Valley floor 22. TI) 8. TW 2. 


Aspen, Col.: Skiing best of year with choice 
of powder or packed runs. Wintersknl festival 
crowds elected Carol I’eet of St. Paul as pueen. 
('am skis making a noticeable showing in area. 
LS 15 to 20. US 40 to 4.5, TD 2, CD 250. CW 
450, 

Arapahoe Batin, Col.: Light storms left area 
will) excellent skiing. Dynaglas and Han sku 
seen freiiiiently here. Ls'54 to 57, US 57 to 64. 
TD 111. TW 2. CD 150. CW 800. 

Winter Park, Col.: Mulligans Mile. Little 
Pierre have excellent skiing after week-long 
snow flurries. Bridge and Bradleys Bh.kI) trails 
widened and smoot nod by area crews. Sun Spot 
4K. Midway 36. Bottom 24. CD 7.50, CW 2.600. 

Alta. Utah: Storms have left area with deep 
powtler cover. Onlv lift runs are packed down. 
I-S 108, US 108, Tl) 26, TW 2. ( I) 800, CW 
2 . 000 . 

Brighton. Utah: Fine powder skiing on face of 
Mt. Milhcent. LS 99. IS 119. Tl) 10. TW 2, 
CD 2.500. CW 5.000, 

Snow King. Wyo.: Excellent skiing prevailed 
for the interstate high school meet. Dave Hiilta 
of McCall. Idaho, and Loris Werner. Steam- 
boat Springs, ('ul. were winners. I>i 16 to 20, 
US 30 to 36. 'I'D 3. TW 1. Ul) 300. CW 500, 

Santa Fo, N. Max.: Five days of snow brought 
excellent skiing here. Road open, but chains 
needed. LS 15 to 20. I’S 20 to 30, TD 12. TW ^ 
CD 200. CW 1.000. 

FAR WEST 

Greufe Mt., B.C.: Warm weather caused al- 
ternate rain and snow, left mountain with wet 
cover. Roy McConnell of Tyee Ski Club won 
Kandahar' rac<’ last weeken*!. Reversible (51 
parka considered fine heavy weather gear for 
chair-lift riding here, LS 46 to 74. US 74 to 95, 
TD 13, TW 4, CD 150. CW 2.400. 

Mt. Baker, Wa«h.: Rains have kept skiers to 
packed trails. (5hule Trail clo.sed indefinitely. 
LS 180. TI> 30. TW 4, CW 1.400. 

Mt. Hood, Ore.: At Timherline heavy rains 
rut snow cover to point where stumps and 
rocks are beginning to show. Skiing between 
rain bursts continue.s fair. LS 130. US 150, 
Tl) 8, TW 2. CD 330, CW 1.000. 

Sugar Bowl. Calif.: Good skiing on all trails. 
Downhill Only of Wengen here Jan. 28. Gres- 
vig Ziperello ski sweater with batwing .sleeves 
getting popular in area. LS 114. US 126. TD 18, 
TW 6, (T) 200. ( \V l,20fl. 

Squaw Valley, Calll.: Ruin left lower trails 
very wet. Overall skiing only fair last weekend. 
Tight-fittiTiR skull caps being worn over hc-ad 
bands by men skiers at area. US 36. U.S 96, 
Tl) 6. Cl) 60. CW 400. 

Mt. Baldy, Calif.; No skiing here last wtx-kead. 


SKI TIP 

by SEPP RUSCHP 

President. Ml. Mansfield Co., Inc. 


WHILE FRIEOL PFEIFER SEES OUR 
TEAM THROUCH THE OLYMPICS, 
STOWE'S SKIMEISTER TAKES OVER 
WITH ADVICE ON SKIING BUMPS 


seep nuscHP 



Faced wilh a large, unavoidable hump, 
the reaction of the average Imginner i.s to 
stillen and ride over the top, straight- 
legged, with the result that he often gets 
to.s,sed in the air. Or ho may try to ease 
over it in a traverse with the equally un- 
fortunate re.sult that the upper ski slides 
across the lower. 

The correct way to take a bump is to 
come at it fairly straight, staying rela.xed 
so the skis rise anti (all under you while the 
path of your upper body remains at a rel- 
atively constant level. You should bend at 


the knees and hips, not at the waist. Atten- 
tion mu.st be paid to keeping the skis togeth- 
er, for any bump will tend to split them. 

If the Iteginner or intermediate skier is 
faced with a .series of rolling bumps, it may 
be neces.sary for him to turn on one or two 
of them in order to keep his speed down. 
The best way i.s to start your turn as the 
tips of your skis hit the top of the bump 
and to swing through the turn on the crest. 
Then he sure to bring your weight forward 
quickly to maintain proper angle with your 
skis on the down side of the bump. Since 


the tail of the ski is relatively pre.s.sure-free 
as you pa.ss the crest, the turn may be com- 
pleted with a minimum of body swing. 

Frequent and adroit use of your poles is 
a great help in keeping your balance through 
a .serie.s of bumps. 

If you are having trouble taking bumps 
even u.sing the.se techniques, it may be that 
your skis are too stiff. A metlium flexible ski 
is a great advantage on uneven ground. 

With the right skis and the correct ap- 
proach, even steep bumps should give you 
little trouble. 
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HEAVYWEIGHT FLOYD PATTERSON 

continued from /m/je 21 


world. TIis uncle, Charley Brown, was 
a fighter. His ol(le.st brother, Billy 
(now retired with a detached retina — 
and a hitter man i. was a middleweight 
with a tremendous puncli. His second 
brollier, Frank, was an amateur hea\ y- 
weight. Floyd climbed tlie stairs al- 
tno.st as a matter o( course. He wa.s told 
the rules which have applied at the 
gym for almo.si 2(i years. "I let any boy 
come in here and traiti,” says I^’Amato. 
“It costs them nothing. W'o teach 
them. Tliey don't have to (iglit. But if 
they do, then they’re my fightens. I’m 
like a prospector and here is where I 
look for gold— for a fellow like Floyd. 

“Let me tell you about these boys. 
Maybe a boy has the stomach for 
fighting but he’.s scared when he climbs 
those stairs. He’s .scared when he gels 
into the ring too — nobody can get into 
a ring the first time with another man 
acro.ss from him and not lie scared. 
The boy knows he is scared, hut he 
thinks the other fighter is not afraid 
and so he believe.s the other fighter is 
made of different flesh. I tell these boys 
all that. I tell them that b-ar is useful 
— fear gives a deer e.xtra strength to 
escape a hunter. But the fighter mu.st 
not run. He must learn to control his 
emotions and he must go forward — at- 
tack. H(? mu.st be a soldier and obey 
his manager’s orders no matter how 
dangerous they are. I'll tell you where 
a fighter gets tired — in his head, in his 
brain. The thing that makes hitn tired 
Ls fear. A fighter is always tired when 
he has been hit hard: he cannot admit 
to himself that he is afraid and so he 
tells himself he is tired. But if he begins 
hitting the other fellow he gets a re- 
surgence of strength. He is not tired 
any more. So he must know himself, 
control himself. 

“There are five places you can be 
hurt in the ring. On each .side of the 
jaw, in the pit of the stomach— the 
solar plexus — and the liver, here on 
each side just above your belt. The 
worst is the liver; the pain is excruciat- 
ing. The next worst is tlie solar plexus; 
the diaphragm is paralyzed and you 
cannot breathe. I remember when I 
was first hit in the solar filexus 1 
thought I was dying. It sounds funny 
but I could not breathe any more and 
I could see matches burning in the 
dark outside the ring where everyone 
was lighting cigarettes and it looked 
like funeral candles. But I kept cir- 
cling and finally I got a little Itreaih 
and after that I was not afraitl when I 
got hit there. A fighter learns to bo hit. 


The easiest place is the jaw— it does 
not really hurt: it is more of a shock. 

“I tell boys all this— just like I told 
FUtyti. They must have confidence, 
and I show them how to avoid being 
hit in those place.s. A fighter must keep 
hi.s hands high. He must keep the right 
hand near his chin and his elbow down 
wliere it can guard his bod\'. He must 
keep his chin behind the left shoulder 
and the head tilted a little so blows 
will glance off his temple. \'ow he is 
guarded from punches on either side. 
For the jah he must learn to duck, to 
slip. This sounds simple— it i.s s'mple, 
but it is not simple to do under pre.s- 
.sure ami some fighters never learn. 
But I first teach the po.sture of de- 
fen.so. Then I teach a boy to fight out 
of the posture of defense.” 

INVIGORATING DISCOVERY 

Floyd Patterson, who was a tall, 
skinny welterweight at 15. had hardly 
l)pgtin to ac(iuire all these necessary 
reflexes — in fact he had hardly learned 
to do anything hut keep his hands up 
near hLs face in moments <»f peril — 
when he made a tremendously invig- 
orating discovery. He had his first 
fight as a suhnovice in the Golden 
Gloves. He wa.s sick with nervousness 
when he climbed into the ring hut 
after less than a round of wild flailing 
he knocked out a sailor who.se name 
he has forgotten hut whose weight 
1 147) he still recalls. “1 was surprised,” 
he says. “I hit him and he fell down. I 
thought it was a lot harder to knock 
somobod.v out. I used to see lots of 
shoot-'em-up movies and those cow- 
boys used to hit each other with their 
fists and break chairs over each other’s 
heads and fall over the table and never 
seemed to get hurl. But it was easy.” 

This made him a more difficult stu- 
dent — “It's awful.” says D’Amato, 
“trying to convince a fighter he has 
made a mistake if he does not get hit 
doing it” — hut it gave him a sudden 
feeling that the world was his to con- 
fjuer. It also taught him that the other 
fellow seldom hits you while you are 
hitting him. He lost three amateur 
fights in the months that followed, but 
he learned: “This fellow liad me on 
the ropes and he was hitting me and 
the lights started to go dim and I 
couldn’t hear the crowd any more. 
Then I remembered that if a fellow’s 
hitting you in the head you must 
throw a flurry to his belly. I did and 
he backed up and 1 knocked him out.” 
After two years and two score of fights 


Patterson found himself at Helsinki. 
Finland, wearing the blue blazer of 
the U.S. Olympic team. 

“I didn’t know what to expect,” he 
says. “But when we went into the 
Olympic Village the Kus.sian boxing 
team was all Une<l up. standing in 
their blue .sweat.«hirts. They had an 
instructor standing in front of them. 
He would holler an order and throw a 
jah at the air. Then they wouM all 
jah. He’d throw a right. They’d all 
throw a right. After that I didn’t wor- 
ry. except the sun stayed up so long T 
couldn’t sleep good.” Patterson, who 
now weighed IfiO pounds, fought a.s a 
“heavy” middleweight (there are two 
Olymoic middleweight divisions, one 
with a limit of 15fi pound.s, another 
with a limit of 165 1 . One boxer, a 
Frenchman of excessive caution, stayed 
upright for three rounds, l)ut he all l)ut 
decaohated a Rumanian, a Dutchman 
and a Russian. He was fully as sensa- 
tional when he mounted a dais to re- 
ceive the victory awarrl- he put one 
hand on his stomach, the other against 
his hack, and gave the crowd a deep 
dancing-school how. 

A few days later, back in New York, 
he turned professional and was sent to 
Trainer Dan Florin at Stillman's Gym 
for advanced instruction. “He had to 
learn everything.” says Florin. “His 
stance. He fought with his legs too far 
apart. He hooped around all the time. 
He’d jumo like a kangaroo and throw 
a right. He <li(ln’t keep his hands up. 
But he was born to fight and he could 
punch and he was strong as a horse. 
He was easy to train.” Few present- 
day fighters have been brought along 
as shrewdly and cautiously as Patter- 
.son. “I never let him fight anybody at 
first that one of my oth<T fighters 
hadn’t tried out,” says D’.\mato. “I 
had to know the opponent’s ceiling 
of performance. 

“You must take a young fighter 
from })eak to peak. First four-rounders. 
Then sixes. You must lest him and 
then wean him and give him some- 
thing harder and then wean him again. 
Some fighters slip back on you. Put 
them in fours and they’re tine. Put 
them in a six and they fall anart on 
you and you must start all over again. 
But Floyd never slipped hack- It wa.s 
hard getting fights for him. Wlien he 
came back from Kurope people said, 
‘You’ll never get anywhere with that 
boy.’ They meant he was too lough. 
He'd knock you out with either hand. 
Would you put your young fighter in 
with him? But I kept calling him a 
light heavyweight and that way we 
got .ri’ddleweights. He looked big; 
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they Ihoupht he’tl 1)P weak at IHO 
pourxls, but he couI<l make it easy.” 

THE OBSTACLE COURSE 

■‘I also made a deal with Emil Lenee 
at a clambake over in Jersey. Emil 
Lenee Is a dress manufacturer, and he 
promoted Eastern I’arkway Arena in 
Brooklyn. I told Emil I could make 
him the biggest man in boxing. I said 
Mike Jacobs got there because he had 
Joe Louis and he rose with the fighter. 
‘I have such a lighter’, I told him. 
Naturally he was interested. We fought 
for Eastern Parkway until they lost 
their televi.sion contract and closed up 
and so we got dates there and I got the 
right to pick tlie opponent. Even so I 
was careful, very careful. Some match- 
makers. after a fighter has won four or 
five times, want to put him in against 
a fighter who will beat him. Destroy 
him! Not bet ause the matchmaker is 
vicious, but because it is his bu.siness to 
make exciting lights. I turne<l down 
many opponents for Floyd when he 
was coming up: l)Ut I also had to pick 
some very tough opponents — tough 
for his stage of tlevelopnu'nt at the 
lime— that I believed be could lieat. 
A fighter must surmount olistacles, 
he must reaeh peaks or he will never 
grow. 1 made some mistakes too — but 
Floyd saved me." 

In the three years ami four months 
of his profo-ssional career Patterson 
has fought a good share of “name" 
fighters. But the two lights lie considers 
his hardest, the two he thinks of as 
niilesiones. were against relative medi- 
ocrities- Dick Wagner, a criule, hard- 
hitting light heavyweight from Top- 
peiiish. Wasli., and E.«aii h'erdinand. a 
rough 175-pouiider from California. 

•'Dick Wagner hurt me,” lie says. 
‘‘I'd only hecMi a pro seven months 
then. He could punch. He liil me in the 
body, hit me in the body. Every rouml 
he hit me in the body. I kept lliinking 
he would .switch to the head, I kept 
wailing for him to bring them up. But 
he never did. They say, ‘Beat the body 
and the head must die.’ I gue.ss that's 
what he was thinking. Fourth round, 
he got me in a corner and beat me. I 
couUl hear people hollering, ‘He's out 
on his feet!’ 1 thought I wa.s— I learned 
then not to listen to the crowd. When 
I came back to the corner Cus just said : 
'If you’re going to be the champion go 
out there and fight like a champion.' I 
got the decision, but I couldn't eat for 
three days— just a little soup. 

■'Esau Ferdinand was different. He 
walked out in the first round and hit 
me in the eye with a left hook. I 
couldn't see for a minute, so I went 


close to him. I didn’t want him to 
know. But I couldn’t do anything with 
him. He l)ul]ie<l me in the clinches. 
Kept on bullying me in the clinches 
all through the fight. He'd get me close 
and hit me and say nasty things to me. 
I was a boxer up until then. I couldn't 
fight inside. He’d say, 'Why don’t you 
punch me, why don’t you punch me?’ 
I got the decision, hut the next morn- 
ing I went to the gym and I started 
trying to learn to fight inside— get my 
feet on the floor and slug.” 

I’atterson fought return engage- 
ments with both Wagner and Fertli- 
nand. Wagner was so badly damaged 
after the second fight that he retired 
from the ring. Ferdinand was battered 
too — Patterson fought him close and 
inside all the way. “Box him. box him," 
groaned D'.Vmuto. ' Want to beat him 
hiK way." said i’attersfm. “He didn't 
say anything to me in the .second 
fight." says Patterson, somberly. “In 
the tenth round I said something to 
him. I said. ‘Why don’t you puncli 
me'.’’ He ditlti’t say anything. Then I 
knocked him out.” 

Patterson d<ies not eonsider his los- 
ing battle with Joey Maxim a hard one. 
In fact, he still grows indignant at the 
decision, "He’s itie only fighter that 
never hurt me once." But at tlie same 
time he is .still full of respect for the e.x- 
champion; he has run ami rerun the 
kine.scope of the Maxim tight so often 


that the film is faded and worn. 
“Every time I look at it I see him do- 
ing something to me I didn’t know 
about,” he says. "Look at the dinky 
little Jab. You can’t feel it. Now look 
at his head. He carrie.s it wrong. That 
head is up there looking around all the 
time, looking around all the time. 
Looks as tliough you could kiKK’k it 
right off his .shoulders. But now watch 
— see he pushes me off balance with 
the jab. Touches me. I can’t hit him. 

“Look at me struggling in the clinch- 
es,” he cries in horror. “Watch Ma.xim. 
Look at him layin’ on me. Pm strug- 
gling and he’s resting. He can tin that 
to you .seven different ways. I>ook at 
me go under the jab. (lot my left a foot 
from his belly, Hut I don’t hit him. Too 
busy liop|)ing around. I don't do that 
any more. But now I’m hitting liim. 
He takes a good punch, but I’m liitting 
him. I shtiuld have won tliat fight.” 

To salve his soul after watching the 
Maxim film he runs the kinescope of 
hi.s light with Don (Irani, a fast and 
able ytnjng light heavyweight from Los 
.Angeles who many believed coul«l beat 
him. “He should ha\e boxed me.” he 
says. “He was fast. But they sent him 
out to fight in.side and he tlidn't know 
how. It shows you shouhln’t f>Ian your 
liglu l)efore you .start fighting. I was 
going to box him. but when he startl'd 
fighting inside I did loo — if I hadn’t 
l•|>l||ilnulI mi iirj-l jmgr 
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continitfd from poijf 5S 

he would have been the aKKrejssor. See 
— he's holdinK his arms crosswise, try- 
ing to be like Archie Moore. So 1 just 
went over and under and I punched 
faster than he did.” The Grant fight, 
held only seven months after he fought 
Maxim, was a revelation; in that short 
time Patterson had refined and sim- 
plified his style, stopped his wa.steful 
bobbing and jumping and turned him- 
self into a terrifyingly efficient instru- 
ment of attack. Grant ended up sitting 
on the canvas with his back against a 
ringpost in the fifth round, a wrecked 
and senseless man. He was, in a sense, 
a sort of ceremonial sacrifice; the fight 
dramatized Patterson's pre.sent estate 
as a main-event light heavyweight who 
can fight a great percentage of the men 
in both upper divisions "for break- 
fast, lunch and dinner.” 

For any fighter, however, the road 


to the championship is bordered by 
((uicksand. fighter like Patterson is 
enough to make boxing’s gang-gray 
eminence, Frankie Carbo, lick his chops 
in anticipation. "No tough guys have a 
piece of Floyd,” says D'.^mato fierce- 
ly, "and I'll carry a pistol before they 
do.” Neither ha.s D’Amato gone "ex- 
clusive” with .Jim Norris' IBC. "I'm a 
fr€*e agent. But I can’t get fights in the 
Ganlen. We don’t get on television. 
We fight out of town.” 

But Patterson is not without wildly 
enthusiastic backers, ('us D'Amato is 
a frieml as well as a manager. "Floyd 
is going to be the heavyweight cham- 
pion,” he says firmly, “and he must be 
a credit to lioxing an<l himself. I do 
everything I can to help him get ready 
for that. Floyd is learning — he went to 
a lunch with the Mayor of New York 
a few wwks ago and I was proud of 
him. I try to make him independent 
of me. He decides how much work to 
do now, when he is training, and I ac- 


cept Ids ideas about how to fight, un- 
less 1 know he is absolutely wrong. 
Floyd is usually right. He must learn to 
live his own life.” A wealthy operator 
of Bronx gas stations, Mike DeGre- 
gorio, is among I'atterson's friends: so 
is Charles Schwefel, owner of .Manhat- 
tan’s dignified Gramercy Park Hotel. 

Schwefel, a hearty, robust, gray- 
haired man with a lively interest in 
politics, was instrumental in setting up 
New York’s "600 schools” for back- 
ward boys. He was so impre.s.sed by 
Patterson's record at P.S. 614 that he 
all but adopted him, and has been 
his self-appointed guardian angel ever 
since. "I investigated Cus I)’.\mato 
up one side and down the other when 
Floyd started fighting,” he says. "Aft- 
er Floyd had his first professional fight 
1 got him down here at the hotel and 
put three $100 bills on my desk. That’s 
what he had earned. I said, 'Floyd, 
that looks like lots of money but it 
isn’t. I want you to go to work here 
at the hotel in between fights.’ He did 
until he made enough money fight- 
ing to live right and help his fami- 
ly.” Schwefel now employs Patterson’s 
sparring partners to be sure they can 
afford to be present when needed: he 
made sure that the borough presidents 
of both Brooklyn and Manhattan at- 
tended Floyd’s 21st birthday party 
with felecasters, sportswriters and as- 
sorted promoters, priests and lesser po- 
liticos. "There is going to be anoth- 
er heavyweight champion from New 
York pretty soon,” lie says, “if I have 
anything to do with it.” 

■‘THERE IS ONLY ONE WAV 

To Floyd I’atlerson, at the moment, 
the future .seems faintly hazy hut de- 
lightful. He liopes to buy his father 
and mother a house in the suburlis and 
to get his younger brothers and sisters 
out of the slums; he also hopes to make 
a million dollars and buy a farm. "I 
want to raise horses,” he says. "I’d 
like to have a farm and animals.” 

But before him stands the bulky fig- 
ure of Rocky Marciano. "I’ve thought 
of how I would fight him,” he says. 
"He looks sloppy in the ring. But he 
is a good lighter, a real good fighter. 
There are lots of ways you could fight 
him. I could make him miss — but Joe 
Walcott made him miss for almost IJ 
rounds. I think th€*re is only one way. 
They say Marciano is the fighter who 
can't be hurt. But if you want to beat 
him you have to fight him and make 
him back up. I think of Rocky Mar- 
ciano a lot.” He smiled, faintly. "May- 
be.” lie said, "Rocky Marciano thinks 
of me.” 



“Don’t cfoHC jf yt’f, Kditli. Here rowies ojiofJier.” 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



from RAY GAFFORO, Rulglea Country Club, Fort Worth 


In this age of soft, heavily watered greens, the lofted approach with 
the nine-iron or wedge has become standard for most golfers, and 
many automatically play this type of shot even when the situation 
calls for the old run-up method, the chip and run. Many more golfers 
should know how to play thechip-and-run short approach than now 
do, for a golfer can really obtain more control by running the ball 
up toward the hole than by attempting to drop it in the hole. 

The chip-and-run shot is played with any iron from the four 
through the nine, the club selected depending on the lie of the 
land. For all clubs, the technique is exactly the .same. The club face 
is .square to the line at address, with the hands slightly ahead of 
the ball. The club strikes the ball a descending blow. There should 
be only a minimum of wrist action when the player takes the club 
back, and on the forward part of the stroke there should be no wrist 
action at all. 

The idea, of course, is to pitch the ball a short distance in the 
air and to let it roll the rest of the way to the hole. The player 
learns how to gauge the length of the shot by practice and by care- 
fully observing how the ball performs. A good shot is one that 
is played the right distance. 



Kay (tafford advocates using very little wrist action on backswing 
on chip and run, none whatsoever on Ihe forward part of (he stroke 
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AVERY BRUNDAGE 

ronliiiued from page 4.} 

niP. If ynur conscience is clear you 
don’t have to worry about what people 
say about you.” 

He sat down aitain, folded his hands 
and looked out the window. 

■‘This I'leanor Holm thing, for in- 
stance. That’s usually the first thing 
people want to know. Why did I throw 
the girl off the Olympic team?” 

He turned halfway around toward 
the desk, his arms resting on the arm,s 
of the chair, his body erect hut leaning 
a little forward, away from the back of 
the chair. He gestured abruptly with 
his left hand. 

‘‘In the first place. 1 didn’t throw 
her off the Olympic team. I didn’t have 
the authority to. The Olympic Com- 
mittee threw her off. There were 20 
men on the committee, and they voted 
unanimou.sly to do it. I was the chair- 
man of the committee, and it was my 
duty to announce its action, which — 
let me make this clearly understood — 

I approved of 100' ; . 

‘‘Well. I announced the committee’s 
decision, and tVie headlines sViouted: 
‘Brundage throws Eleanor Holm off 
the Olympic team!’ ” 

He stared out the witulow at the 
wintry sky over Chicago, thinking back 
to that heated summer 20 years earlier. 

“Then they .said I declared -Jesse 
Owens a professional. .Jesse is a fine 
man. I have the utmost respect for 
him. His accompli.shments in the ’llfi 
Games were remarkable. But — ” He 
spun his chair and faced the desk. “Cer- 
tain tours had been arranged to take 
place after the Games. Groups i>f com- 
petitors were to travel to different 
countries and compete in special meets. 
Xo tine had to go. though most, of 
course, wanted to. .Je.sse liad agreed to 
go with a group that was to visit Swe- 
den. Well. Some smart fellow in Xew 
Y ork had a bright i<lea on how to make 
a (juick buntlle of money and he sent 
Jesse a telegram offering him $40,000 
to turn profes-sional. 

“Anyone who’s been around track 
and field for a while knows there sim- 
ply i.sn’t that much money in profes- 
sional running. Jesse wa.s advised to 
wait a bit and think about it. But 
$•10,000 is a great deal of money, and 
Je.SvSe was just a young fellow, so he 
announced that he was going to accept 
the offer. And he didn’t go to Sweden, 
as he had promised. All right. He was 
suspended. What did the headlines 
say? The headlines said : ‘Brundage de- 
clares Jesse Owens a professional!’ ” 

His face was truculent again and 


his voice rose slightly in intensity. 

“Brundage had nothing to do with 
it! Jes.se Owens declared Jesse Owens 
a profe.ssional. I think it was a shame. 
He was a great athlete, a gentleman, a 
fine person. He still is. But where did 
he end up with that professional con- 
tract? Down in Cuba running against 
a racehorse!” 

Brundage all but snorted as he said 
thi.s, as if the idea of a great runner 
appearing in such a garish spectacle 
were almost too much to bear. 

“Then the Barbara .\nn Scott thing. 
She won the world figure-.skating cham- 
pionship. and the people in Ottawa 
wanted to give her an automobile. I 
was in California at the time and 1 
read the story there. 1 clipped it out 
and sent it to Europe to a friend of 
mine, an Olympic official. This was 
when ‘broken time’ was a very big is- 
sue, and this automobile thing tied in 
with my arguments about the grow- 
ing tendency for amateur athletes to 
receive material gain for athletic 
success, which is against the rules. 
Well. He called it to The attention of 
the Canadian Olympic Committee 
and they pointed out to Miss Scott 
that if she accepted the automobile 
she’d be leaving herself wide open to 
charges of professionalism — which 
meant, of course, that she'd be inel- 
igible for the 1948 Winter Olympics. 
So she returned the automobile. What 
happened?” Brundage lifted one arm 
in a gesture of resignation. “ ‘Brundage 
takes car away from Barbara Ann 
Scott.’ '■ 

He grinned. 

A MATTER OF STATE 

"Oh. they gave it to me that time. 
They even discussed it in the Canadian 
Parliament. But here!” He sat up 
straight and tapped his fingers on the 
desk in front of him. “Barbara Ann 
Scott went on to win the Olympic title 
for Canada the next winter. And .she 
and her mother came over to me— 
there at the riame.s in St. Moritz— 
and they thanked me for helping to 
save her amateur standing. 

“Things like that mean a good deal 
to a man." He jabbed a powerful arm 
straight out. poititing at the scrap- 
books. “They certainly mean more 
than those headlines.” 

The telephone rang, and Brundage, 
watching the flight of his argument 
like an archer following the flight of 
his arrow, ignored it for a moment. 
Then he sat hack, turned in his chair 
and picked it up. 

"Urn?” he said. 

“I did.” he said. 


“I did,” he said again. 

He put the phone down on its cradle 
and turned back to the desk. As he 
did. Miss Frances Blakely, a slender, 
elderly, sweet-faced woman who has 
been Brundage’s secretary and, in ef- 
fect. executive assistant for more years 
than she cares to specify, entered the 
office and put a sheaf of papers on his 
desk. She .said mildly, “You said you 
wanted to see the.se before you left 
tonight.” 

“I'm," Brundage said. He tlidn’t 
.seem happy about the idea. 

Mi.ss Blakely pause<l at the door on 
her way out. 

“Did you make that call?” she 
asked. 

Brundage frowned at the papers. 

“1 did,” he said shortly, without 
looking up. 

Mi.ss Blakely smiled and left. 

Brundage studied the papers for a 
few minutes and then placed them to 
one side on the desk, which was already 
piled high with notes and correspond- 
ence. He run.s his business enterpri.ses 
from this office, as well as the affairs 
of the International Olympic Commit- 
tee, though tn recent months, right up 
to his departure last week for the Win- 
ter Games in Italy, his Olympic dutie.s 
almost certainly took up more of his 
time than business did. 

Brundage is a genuine, original. 14- 
caral Self-made .Millionaire. He grad- 
uated from the University of Illinois 
in 1909 with a degree in civil engineer- 
ing. started his own construction com- 
pany a few years later and wa.s amaz- 
ingly successful, partly becau-se of a 
nicely timed combination of Brundage 
zeal and energy with post-World War I 
building boom. He constructed <lozens 
of important buildings in Chicago and 
el.sewhere. Today, he has interests in 
various business enterprises, including 
the Montecito Country Club in Santa 
Barbara and a number of hotels, in- 
cluding the La Salle. 'When Brundage 
was asked if he owned the La Salle, he 
replied slowly, “No. A corporatifin 
owns it.” Then he added cheerfully, 
“But I own the corporation.” 1 

His three-room office is a jumble of 
apparently unrelated olijects that have 
as their common denominator his in- 
tere.st in them. There are, throughout 
the three rooms but particularly in 
Brundage’s own office — on the floor, 
on tables, on shelves and in cabinets— 
myriad objects of Oriental art: jades 
and ancient Chinese bronzes, statue.s 
of many-armed Indian gods and god- 
de.sses, examples of fine lac<|uer work, 
large urns and vases of delicately paint- 
ed china. Brundage has always been 
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THE OLYMPIC PRESIDENI WAS A FAMOUS ATHLETE IN HIS YOUTH 



fascinated by (Jm-k and Oriental phi- 
losophy and reliKion, and he extended 
his interest to Oriental art at aliout the 
rime of his marriage, in 1927. Meissaiil 
now to possess one of the finest private 
collections in the world. Two rooms at 
the Art Institute of Chicago, of which 
Urundage is a trustee, contain part 
of his collection. 

BRUNDAGE THE ATHLETE 

There are also Olympic posters 
throughout the otlice and books on the 
Olympic Oames, pamphlets and book- 
lets on amateur sports, a color photo- 
graph of Kmil Zalopek leading the fieUi 
into the home stretch of the 19.*>2 
Olymjjic .'i.OHO-meter run, one of the 
most memoralde races of all time, and 
medals, pla<{ues, trophies and other 
souvenirs of his own career in at h let ics, 
both as orticiai atui cotn[ietii(ir. Ilrun- 
dage was a superb athlete in his youth 
and three times won the I’.S. National 
All-Around champion.ship, a competi- 
tion tlial is a sort of older, .stronger 
brother to the more popular decathlon. 
It c»>mprises Id .separate events, like 
the decathlon, hut (he Id events are 
run olT one after the other on the .same 
day, rather than being .sensibly sched- 
uled over I wo succes,sive days, as in the 
decathlon. Moreover, the list of event.s 
is slightly different and c«)n.siderably 



more demanding: in.st('ad of tossing the 
discus ami the javelin. All-Around 
competitors wrestle with the .'><>-pound 
weight and the Id-pound hammer. In 
place of the iOd-meter sprint, the .\U- 
.-\round has the grueling KHO-yard heel- 
and-toe walk. Hrundage with bitter 
pride once ilescribed the latter event 
a.s “the closest a man can come to ex- 
periencing the pangs of chililbirth.” 

Although his forte was his strength 
and his almost inhuman endurance — 
he could take the jihysical punishment 
of the .\ll-.\round then almost as well 
as he tak**.s the verbal punishment of 
his critics now — Hrundage was also a 
beautifully coordinated athlete. A 
scrapbook in his office yielded a strik- 
ing testament to this in a yi-llowed 
olip|>ing in which Daniel J. Ferris, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the .\maleur .\lh- 
leiic I'nion, di.scussed the great ath- 
letes of his exjjcrienee. h'erris grouped 
Hrundage with Martin Sheridan, the 
hero of the famed Irish-Ainerican A.('., 
and the legendary Jim Thorpe, which 
is compliment enough, but then added 
the comment that, all thing.s consid- 
eretl, he had to say that Avery Brun- 
dage was the greatest athlete he hail 
ever seen. 

When this clipping was pointed out 
to Hrundage. he read it, smilefl ami 
said. “I’min. flood for Dan.” 


Then he beamofi and looked t hrough 
a few more pages of the old book. 

‘Tve forgotten about the.se scrap- 
books. I haven’t looked into most of 
them in years. The only reason they’re 
out now is that we’re trying to reor- 
ganize things. We’ve been <ligging 
things out of closets and trying to find 
new places to put them in.” 

He looked around his office in some 
flistasle. 

■■'rhi.sroom is a mess." he apologized. 
“Most of this stuff ” lie indicated the 
urns, va.ses and statuary on the floor, 
“belongs to dealers who brought it in 
to see if I’d be interested in buying any 
«>f it. There's a dealer coming iti to- 
morrow. as a matter of fact. I haven’t 
had a chance to examine it all yet. I 
haven't had the time. 1 have niy busi- 
iu‘S.s to lake care of. 1 have the Olym- 
pic.s. I’m dictating letters every flay to 
all parts of the world on uuestions and 
problems relating to the Olympics. 
Takes a temendous amount of time.” 

He picked up a paper from his <lesk. 

“Here’s a letter from Mexico. I sent 
oul a circular letter a short time ago 
asking the Olympic Committees in the 
various countrie.s to try to arouse inter- 
est among their artists in developing 
athletic trophies, to see if we could come 
up witli something new and different 
cntiliinirti ml next pinje 
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continued from po'je .57 

and get away from this junk we have 
nowadays. Terrible junk, most of it.” 

He frowned, a.s if the thought of 
Bakelite and gilded plastic tasted bad. 
Then his eyebrows went up. 

“Now. This ties in with the fine arts 
competition in the Olympics. Some 
people don’t realize that, that the fine 
arts are on the Olympic program. 
Well, they are: literature, music, ar- 
chitecture. painting, sculpture. We 
used to have actual competition in 
these for gold and silver and bronze 
medaLs, just as we do in the athletic 
events. But we found it’s almost im- 
po8.sible to limit entries to amateurs 
in these field.s so now we have exhi- 
bitions. instead of competitions. 

"Some people wonder why fine arts 
should be in the Olympics. Why 
shouldn’t they be? The Greeks had 
them. .\nd sport itself is a fine art. Yes, 
a fine art! That race over there—” 

The big arm shot «mt and the power- 
ful finger pointed across the morn at 
the pluitograph of the Olympic .5,000- 
meter run. 

"That was fine art if it ever existed. 
A magnificent thing. And the hammer 
throw. The hammer throw is an event 
that approaches artistry. A demanding 
event hut a thoroughly satisfying one. 
If 1 had the time I’d still he throwing 
the hammer, .lusr for the pleasure and 
satisfaction to he derived from it.” 


He stopped and gestured. 

"Now. Thi.s is important. We come 
to the meaning of the word amateur.” 

He brought his broad hand down 
fiat and heavy on the table. 

“If tht*re US one thing that annoys 
me, it is the misuse of the word ama- 
teur a.s a synonym for beginner, for 
someone who is not well e«juipped or 
fully trained. The word doesn’t mean 
that! Go to etymology. Go back to the 
origin of the word. What does it mean? 
U means one who loves, one who has a 
devotion to. An amateur athlete is one 
who loves sport.’’ 

He poked a finger down on the desk. 

"All right. You say, can’t a profes- 
sional athlete love sport? Certainly. 
I’m sure that Babe Ruth wa.s an ama- 
teur at heart. He would have played 
ba.sehall if he had never made a dime 
from it. Certainly. He loved the game. 
I think Henry Ford wa.s an amateur. I 
think Thomas Kdison was an amateur. 
They loved what they were doing. 
They were amateurs.” 

He frowned and said, almost to 
himself, "Of course, under our rules 
they’d he considered prnfe.ssionals.” 

He waved his arm and went on. 

"But you take mo.st profes-sional ath- 
letes. They keep themselves in excel- 
lent shape and they work at their jobs. 
Why? They have to!” 

He paused for dramatic effect. 

"Well. now. An amateur doe.sJi’t 
have to. hut he does anyway. Why? 
Why should he punish liimself and 


make the sacrifices every great athlete 
has to make? Because he loves to play. 
He wants to win and he plays to win 
because it’s fun to win, hut if he hwes 
he congratulates the winner and tries 
harder the next time. And even when 
he loses he’s gained .something valuable 
from the experience. But the profea- 
.sional? The professional plays to win 
because he's /jol to win! He can’t afford 
to lose. If he lose.s it hurts his income.” 

In triumph Brundage lifted both 
hands high, like a man conducting a 
symphony. 

■‘.\nd there's the difference! Right 
there. As soon a.s you take money for 
playing a sport, it isn’t a sport, it’s 
work. Sport is fun, recreation, a pa.s- 
time, an amusement. .\s soon as there 
is pay connected with it, it’s work. It’s 
a job. I suspect that if a professional 
ha.sehalt player discovered one day that 
he could make more money by going 
back home and laying bricks for a liv- 
ing, he'd go back home and la.\’ bricks. 

‘T've got nothing against profes- 
sional sport. U has a h“gitimate place 
in our .social and economic structure. 
It’s fun to watch. Bui I think it’s sig- 
nificant tliat the professionals know 
that it’s gc)i)ti business to keep the ama- 
teur spirit in their sports. Oh, I know 
about the Black Sox .scamlal and all 
that. But that’s nothing. Bankers 
ahscoTul occasionally, but that doesn’t 
mean you should abolish banking. No, 
1 have nothing against professional 
sport. Kxcept that I want it clearly 
understood for what it is: a husines.s, 
not a sport . 

“Tltat’s what has happened t<j col- 
lege football. 'I’hey’ve ruined a fine 
sport by turning it into a business. 
Think of all the schools who have hafl 
to drop foot))all because they couldti’t 
afford it. It’s a business.” 

He glared across his dc.sk. 

"A wonderful sport, l)ui it’s l)oen 
turned into a chess game played by 
coaches. If I had my way I’d send all 
the coaches to Timbuktu on the day of 
the game. Let the boys play on their 
own. That’s what sport is all about.” 

Brundage's face was gloomy. 

"That is one of the saddest chap- 
ters in the histnrj’ of sport, this 
of sport for commercial purposes in 
the I'nited State.s. The fault lies with 
the schools, the educators. In the ear- 
ly days educators were brought up in 
a cloistered, old-fashioned, medieval, 
semi-religious atmosphere in which 
physical activity was considere<l frivol- 
ous. Well, when sport caught the 
imagination of the .student, the edu- 
cators naturally fr<»wned on it. Most 
of them still do.” 



"Well, this (ioexn'f srem no tliffirull.” 
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He spun back and forth in his chair, 
restless and angry. 

"Robert Hutchins, when he was pres- 
ident of the University of Chicago, said 
that whenever he felt the urge to exer- 
cise he lay down until it went away. 
Well, there you are. That’s an illustra- 
tion of the contempt for sports fell in 
certain highbrow circles.” 

He whipped the chair back to the 
desk and poked his finger out. 

"Now. When sport had become so 
popular with students that the educa- 
tors were obliged to accept it, what did 
they do? They relegated it to a minor 
role, and left it in the hands of the stu- 
dents and outsiders. And by outsiders 
I mean people who are not considered 
educators. 

"Well. That was a tragedy, that this 
potent force wasn’t harnessed for edu- 
cation purposes. I say that at certain 
times in life physical education is as 
important as— if not more important 
than — mental education. But. What 
happens? The athletic department is 
left to shift for itself. Why? It isn’t 
considered important.” 

BETTER THAN A CLASSROOM 

Brundage stabbed the fingers of his 
right hand into the palm of his left 
hand to emphasize his argument. 

"The educators ignore the social 
. . . educational . . . aesthetic . . . 
moral . . , artistic . . . and spiritual 
aspects of sport. And yet here is an 
opportunity to develop a man's inner 
worth, a man's character, that cannot 
be equaled in any classroom.” 

Abruptly he sat back, spun the chair 
and looked out at the darkening sky 
over Chicago. When he spoke again, it 
was in a quiet voice. 

"I think,” he said, looking out the 
window, "that every educational in- 
stitution should give a course in ama- 
teurism along with its athletic pro- 
gram. Teach the principles of fair play 
and sportsmanship. Show how they can 
be applied in business, in politics, in 
government, in everyday living.” 

He turned his gaze from the win- 
dow and looked across the room to the 
Olympic poster on the far wall. 

"Think.” he said, almost in wonder, 
"of the beneficial effect it could have 
on the world.” end 


NEXT WEEK: PART II 
THE GREEKS AND THE REDS 

Avery Hrunduge talks about the 
Olympir (iames and the ideals 
behind them and gives his views on 
the Soviet's ••subsidized" athletes 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 



Auio Racing 

SCCA frostbite race. Concord, N.H. (also Ian. 28). 
Winter Express rally, Denver. 

Batkclboll 

Boston VS. Fort Wayne & Rochester vs. Ne* * York, 
Boston. 

• WMiie Paslrano vs. Chuck Spieser. heavyweights, 

• Miami Beach, Fla. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Cell 

PGA Seniors championship, Dunedin, Fla. 
(through Jan. 29). 

HacWy 

Chicago VS. Detroit. Chicago. 

tea Skating 

Middle Atlantic championships (figure). New 
York (through Jan. 29). 

World Tennis Tour. White Plains. N.Y. (also 
Jan. 28). 

Wint«r Olympic* 

Two-man bobsledding (heats I. 2), 3(J-km. cross- 
country skiing (men), giant slalom (women), 
hockey (U.S.-CTechoslovakia, Canada-Austria, 
Germany-ltaly. Russia-Sweden). Cortina, Italy. 


Batkalball 

• Minnesota vs. Northwestern. Minneapolis. 2 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS), Men to watch: Minnesota's Jerry 
Oommeyer (24) & Northwestern's Dick Mast (24). 
California vs. San Francisco. Berkeley. Calif. 
Dayton vs. Louisville. Dayton, Ohio. 

De Paul vs. Illinois, Chicago. 

Navy vs. Temple, Annapolis. Md. 

N. Carolina St. vs. St. Johns, Raleigh. N.C. 
Vanderbilt vs. Kentucky, Nashville, Tenn. 
(Professionals) 

# St. Louis vs. Syracuse, St. Louis. 2 p.m. C.S.T. 
(NBC*). 

New York vs. Fort Wayne. New York. 

Rochester vs. Boston. Rochester. 

Minneapolis vs. Philadelphia. Minneapolis. 

Boat Shaw 

Kansas City boat show. Kansas City, Mo. 

Hockay 

Montreal vs. Boston, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York. Toronto. 

Herie Rocing 

Santa Anita Maturity. $100,000. P/c m.. 4-yr.- 
olds, & San Marcos Handicap. $25,000. 114 m. 
(turf), 4-yr. -olds up. Santa Anita Pk.. Arcadia. 
Calil. 

Royal Palm Handicap, $25,000. IH m., 3-yr.- 
oids up. Hialeah Pk., Hialeah, Fla. 

lea Skating 

Natl, outdoor championships (Figure), St. Paul, 
Minn, (through Feb. 4). 

Upton Cup race, Miami. 

Track & Fiald 

Boston AA meet. Boston Garden. 

Winlar Olympic* 

Two man bobsledding finals. 10-km. cross coun 
try skiing (women), 500-meter speed skating, 
hockey (U.S.-Pofand. Sweden-Switrerland, Can- 
ada-ltaly), Cortina, Italy. 



Botkatball 

Boston vs. Rochester. Boston. 

Syracuse vs. New York, Syracuse. 

fort Wayne vs. Philadelphia. Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Minneapolis vs. St Louis, Minneapolis. 

Curling 

Int Bonspiel. Quebec (through Feb. 4). 

Hornait Racing 

Prix d'Amerique trot. $34,280, 2.600 meters, 
Parc de Vincennes, Paris. 

Hockay 

Detroit v$. Montreal, Detroit 
Boston vs. Toronto, Boston. 

Chicago vs. New York, Chicago. 


January 27 through February 5 

World Tennis Tour, Kingston, N.Y. 

Winter Olympics 

Figure skalmg (school hgures. men), giant slalom 
(men), 5.000-meter speed sitting. Nordic com- 
bined ski jumping, hockey (Austria-Germany, 
Czechoslovakia-Poland.Russia-SwiUetland), Cor- 
tina, Italy. 



Basketball 

Georgia Tech. vs. Kentucky. Atlanta. 

Oklahoma City vs. Texas ASM. Oklahoma City. 
Okla. 

Minnesota vs. Illinois. Minneapolis. 

Bexing 

• Carmen Fiore vs. Gene Poirier, welterweights. 
St Nicks, N.Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

Winter Olympic* 

Figure skating (school figures, women), I5-km. 
cross-country skiing, slalom (women). 1,500-m. 
speed skating, hockey finals begin, Cortina, Italy. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY SI 


Boskalball 

North Carolina St v$, Virginia, Raleigh, N.C- 
San Francisco vs. San Jose St. San Francisco. 
(Professionals) 

New York vs. Philadelphia, New York. 

St Louis vs. Boston & Minneapolis vs. Rochester. 
St. Louis. 

Sailing 

Miami-to-Nassau ocean race. 

Winter Olympic* 

Figure skating (school Hgures, women), Ib-km. 
Nordic combined cross-country skiing (men). 
10.000-m. speed skating, slalom (men), hockey, 
Cortina. Italy. 


Botkelball 

Dayton vs. Loyola (Chi.), Dayton, Ohio. 

Holy Cross vs. Creighton. Worcester. Mass. 
Kentucky vs. Duke. Lexington, Ky. 

Loyola (N.O.)vs. Oklahoma City. New Orleans. 
Memphis St vs. Murray St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Muhlenberg vs. Temple. Allentown. Pa. 
(Professionals) 

Rochester vs. Syracuse. Rochester. 

St Louis vs. Fort Wayne & Minneapolis vs. Bos- 
ton. Minneapolis, 

Philadelphia vs. New York, Philadelphia. 

Baxing 

• Cisco Andrade vs. Jimmy Carter, lightweights. 

• Chicago Stadium (10 rds.), 9 p.m. C.lT. (ABC). 

Hockay 

New York vs. Toronto. New York, 

Horte Racing 

San Carlos Handicap, $20,000, 7 f., 3-yr.-olds 
up, Santa Anita Pk.. Arcadia. Calif. 

Bahamas Stakes. $20,000, 7 f., 3-yc.-olds, Hia- 
leah Pk., Hialeah, Fla. 

Win lac Olympic* 

Downhill skiing (women), 15-km. cross-country 
skiing relay (women), Figure skating (free figures, 
men), hockey, Cortina, Italy. 


BotkalboU 

Louisville vs. Toledo, Louisville, Ky. 
(Professionals) 

St Louis vs. Fort Wayne & Minneapolis vs. Bos- 
ton. St. Louis. 

Syracuse v$, Rochester & Philadelphia vs. New 
York, Syracuse. 

Golf 

Phoenix OpenJ Invitational. $15,000, Phoenix, 
Ariz. (through Feb. 5). 

Hockay 

Boston VS- Chicago. Boston. 

Detroit vs. Montreal. Detroit 
Winlar Olympic* 

50-km. cross-country skiing (men), figure skating 
(free figures, women), hockey. Cortina, Italy. 



Boikelball 

San Francisco vs. Loyola (Calif.), San Francisco. 
(Professionals) 

Philadelphia vs. Rochester, Philadelphia. 

Bool Show 

Natl. Boat Show, Chicago (through Feb. 12). 

Boxing 

# Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson vs. Bob Baker. 

• heavyweights, Mad. Sq, Garden, N.Y. (10 rds.). 
10 p.m. (NBC). 

Golf 

Havana Biltmore Proette Invitational (women), 
Havana (through Feb. 5). 

Tonni* 

World Tennis Tour, Montreal. 

Winlor Carnival 

Dartmouth Winter Carnival (also Feb. 4). 

Winlar Olympic* 

Four-man bobsledding (heals 1, 2) downhill ski- 
ing (men), figure skating (pairs), hockey, Cortina, 
Italy. 


BatkalboH 

# Ohio State vs. Indiana, Columbus. Ohio, 2 p.m. 
C.S.T. (CBS). Men to watch , State's Robin Free- 
man (24) & Indiana's Wally Choice (44). 

Auburn vs. Kentucky, Montgomery, Ala. 

Duke vs. N. Carolina, Durham , N.C. 

Georgia vs. Vanderbilt, Athens, Ga. 

Louisville vs. Ky. Wesleyan. Owensboro. Ky. 
Loyola (N.O.) vs. Dayton. New Orleans. 

N.C. State vs. Clemson. Raleigh. N.C. 
(Professionals) 

New York vs. Syracuse. New York. 

# Rochester vs. Boston, Rochester. 3 p.m. (NBC*). 
Fort Wayne vs. St. Louis, Elkhart. Ind. 

Bool Shaw 

Long Island Boat & Sportsman Show, Jamaica, 
N.Y. (through Feb. 12). 

New England Sportsman & Boat Show. Boston 
(through Feb. 12). 

Bowling 

Petersen Classic starts. Chicago. 

Hockay 

Montreal vs. Detroit, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Horta Racing 

San Vicente Handicap. $20,000. 7 f., 3-yr.-olds & 
Santa Margarita Handicap, $50,000. IVi m.. 
3-yr.-olds up. f&m, Santa Anita Pk., Arcadia, 
Calif. 

# McLennan Handicap. $50,000, l'/$ m.. 3-yr.- 
olds up, Hialeah Pk., Hialeah, Fla. 5 p.m. (NBC). 

Nassau Cup race, Nassau. 

Skoti ng 

N. American outdoor championships (speed). 
West Allis, Wis. (also Feb. 5). 

Tanni i 

World Tennis Tour, Lake Placid, N.Y. 

Track & Fiald 

Millrose Games, Mad. Sq. Garden. N.Y. 

Wintar Olympic* 

Four-man bobsledding finals, 40-km. cross-coun- 
try skiing relay (men), hockey, Cortina. Italy. 



Boskalball 

Boston vs. New York, Boston. 

Syracuse vs. Fort Wayne, Syracuse. 

St. Louis vs.. Philadelphia. St. Louts. 
Minneapolis vs. Rochester, Minneapolis. 

Hockay 

New York vs. Montreal. New York. 

Chicago vs. Toronto. Chicago. 

Boston vs. Detroit, Boston. 

World Tennis Tour. Rochester. N.Y. 

Winlar Olympic* 

Special ski jumping, closing ceremony, Cortina, 
Italy. 

*See local listing. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 



BASKETBALL AND COUSY 

Sirs: 

My congratulations to SI and to your 
Herbert Warren Wind for his superb series 
on Bob Cousy. Mr. Wind’s golf coverage, 
particularly his lengthy account of the 
Ma.sters tournament last spring, wa.s the 
best I have ever read anywhere. I was 
pleasantly surprised to find him a basket- 
ball expert, too, writing with as much 
knowledge and insight on basketball as he 
does on golf. His job on Cou.sy, indeed, was 
also a history of the evolutioiv of basket- 
ball, and I thought was written with un- 
usual care. As to Cousy. he is to basketball 
what Babe Ruth, Feller, DiMaggio and 
Williams have been to baseball. Surpris- 
ingly, too many sporLswriters .still regard 
basketball as a minor sport, and Cousy is 
not nearly as well known (particularly here 
in the Midwe.st and in Chicago where we 
are without a profes.sional team i as he de- 
serves to be. 

Jerry Holtzman 

Chicago 

• Although Herb Wind is best known 
for his golf reporting, he has been writ- 
ing on sports in general for the past 20- 
odd years. Herb grew up in Brockton, 
Mas.sachusetts, a basketball hotbed 
where high school teams are famous for 
their record.s and backyard courts as 
ubiquitous as in Indiana. He was a 
member of the '25 and '36 Yale teams 
and has played the game in such un- 
likely places as South America and 
China. — ED. 

WONDERFUL MAN 

Sirs: 

I have ju.st fini.shed your article on Bob 
Cou.sy and mu.Ht say this story is excep- 
tional even for your high .standards. I had 
never realized what a wonderful man Bob 
is, on and off the court. 

I think SI is growing better every is.sue. 

Robert Bogard 

Omaha 


MR. CAPER 



WHERE WAS THE 29TH7 

Sirs: 

I have just finished the second of your 
article.s on the number two basketball 
player in the game today. 

There are 28 great names mentioned, in- 
cluding the "Original Celtics,” but I have 
yet to run acros-s the name of the greatest 
of them all, Tom Gola. 

I hope that Mr. Wind realizes that in 
five season.s the Celtics have had mediocre 
.sea.sons led hy Boh Cousy, and in just one 
half of a sea.son Tom Gola is leading his 
team to a championship. 

Bill Higgins 

Philadelphia 

• It was not Si’s intention to men- 
tion in the Cousy articles every player, 
coach and official who has contributed 
to the growth and development of bas- 
ketball. Many more, of course, would 
necessarily be included in any truly 
comprehensive study; to name just 
one: Frank Keany, the coach of Rhode 
Island State and the chief of fire- 
engine basketball. SI may even have 
lailed to elaborate on the contributions 
of some mentioned in the articles. For 
instance, the imaginative style of bas- 
ketball played by Cousy and his team- 
mates at Holy Cross was testimony to 
Coach Doggie Julian's ability to recog- 
nize that his talented squad would be 
far better off if not chained to restrict- 
ing formal, patterns. Julian, to be sure, 
is a progre.ssive coach and deserves con- 
siderable credit for recognizing Cousy ’s 
great instinctive abilities and aiding 
their development. — ED. 

A PROPOSAL AND A THOUGHT 

Sirs: 

Here is a rather unorthodox .‘suggestion 
for overcoming the excews height problem in 
basketball. How about placing a restriction 
on the total number of inches of players any 
team could have in a game at one time. 


Thu.s, if it were agreed upon that the aver- 
age height of players should not exceed 6 
feet 3 inches (75 inches i, then a team would 
be permitted five times this figure, or 376 
total inches of player.s at one time. Then if a 
team such as Kansas with Wilt Chamber- 
lain (7 feet 2 inches i wished to play its giant, 
it would have to limit the height of the 
other players in the game to allow for the 
larger man. In Chamberlain’s ca.se, he being 
86 inches tall, his teammates would be left 
with 289 inches to divide among themselves 
(an average of a little over 6 feet per man 
This would actually not be difficult to ad- 
minister. I might add that it is just as un- 
fair to ask a 6-foot 5-inch man to contend 
with a seven-footer as it i.s to a.sk a light- 
weight to box a heavyweight. 

In Jan. 16 19th Hole, Allison Cook, of 
Tallaha.s.'iee, Florida, decries Si's integra- 
tion of sociology with sports. It would seem 
to me that the two are interwoven in e.s- 
.•jence. Is not the intermingling of the French 
and English speaking people at the Mont- 
real Forum on Saturday nights just as much 
a part of the glamour of Les Canadiens as 
is the play of Richard & Co.? Can the .same 
not be said about the spectacle of .'«eing 
an entire town turning out to watch the 
local high school team do battle? Wouldn’t 
Montreal hockey and high school basket- 
ball be much less appealing to real sporting 
fans if the sociology were not there to go 
along with the sport? 

Gerry Brandmever 

Champaign, III. 

• We agree on the latter point about 
sociology, but the 375 inches to a side 
in basketbail is something else again. 
When we half close our eyes we see a 
team with four men one foot tall, led 
by a captain over 27 feet tall in his 
stocking feet.— ED. 

HOBEY BAKER 

Sirs: 

In your article on Hobey Baker (Yester- 
day, Jan. 16) you .state that the St. Nicks 



by AJAY 
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/ X«th \ 

Ihole/ rmitiniied friiin ]HUje fi/ 

won the Uoss f’up. This is not in aceoniance 
with the facts. The article you nuote from 
the .Montreal I'timh uppeare*! the day after 
the first game of the series, playeti in .Mont- 
real, which was won by the St. Nicks f! to 2. 
In this game Baker gave the finest p«Tform- 
ance of his spe<-tacular career. The next two 
games, playe«l in the much smaller St. Nich- 
olas Rink, resulted in a 2 to 2 tie and a 2 to I 
victory for .Montreal. In both lhes«< games 
the Stars did everything to Baker hut shoot 
him. .\ccor<IinK to tlie rules a lie was count- 
e(i as a victory for the defenders. The Ross 
Cup stayeil in Canatla. 

If it will ease your conscience I might add 
that the tie game really was won by the 
St. Nicks. In the closing minutes Baker 
caged the (>uck for what was apjiarently the 
winning goal. However, the goal umpire at 
that end of the rink, a Montreal man by the 
way. had his heatl conveniently turned the 
oth«*r way. By the time he decided to sch' 
what was going on. the puck was out of the 
cage and the goal was not awarded. 

Houkkt W. W'dop Jh. 

I’riiuvton, N.J. 

• Correct. SI is grateful to be let o(T 
so lightly by Mr. Wood, a friend of 
Hobe.v Baker and u flevoted stu<lent 
of amateur hockey. — KI). 

THEtR FINEST HOUR 

Sirs; 

It was my gooil fortune to have s<.<.n 
many games played between I’rini-eton and 
Harvard iluring those years Hohey Baker 
was at I’rinivton. ami my brother Buh 
H '15' was on the ire against him. The 
finest thing 1 rcmeml>er Bub's saying of 
Hobey was that he had never been in the 
l>enalty box and was, in his mind, the 
cleanest player who ever graced the i<i-. 

.\nothcr thing I shall always remember 
is the Boston .Arena filled to overflowing for 
a H-1' game, and the I’rinceton team, led by 
Hobey Baker, skating out on the ice. The 
entire arena stood on it.s feet and gave it- 
finest ovation to the greatest of them all. 

Nor should we forget Lev Saltonstall 

• now SenaHtr , who won a H-B game with 
a goal after the longest sudden-<leath play- 
otr on reconi. Pete Sortwell ami Harry Gar- 
diner. who did so much for the game as 
coaohe<l by Ralph Win.sor • H '01 i. 

Thank you for bringing back to our mem- 
ories that very fine and true sfmrlsrnan. 
Hol>ey Baker. 

UocKK S. Pmi.i.ii'S 

West Falmouth. Mass. 

• Senator Saltonstall’s moment of ath- 
letic glory was recalled by several reail- 
ers in letters to SI. One of them, an 
eyewitness to that game on -lanuary 
24. lf)14, offers the following vivid re- 
construction: Harvard and Princeton 
were still tied 1-1 after the 10-minule 
overtime period and the game went 
into the sudden-death period. After 20 
more minutes of furious play with nei- 
ther side able to score, exhaustion over- 
took the Harvard team, and Hopkins, 
the Crimson’s best player, who had 
been covering Hobey Baker, had to 
leave the game. Only one sub remained 


on the Harvard bench: Lev Saltonstail. 
He was a ver.v poor player by his own 
admission and no one knew how he 
even made the squad. I,ev charged 
onto the ice and promptly fell down. 
Harvardman Paul Smart (.see IhTil 
Hole, Dec. 20), who later abandoned 
hockey for Star boat racing, was 
citargiiig down the ice with the puck. 
Salton.stall, too slow to keep up, flopped 
energetically behind. Smart took the 
|)uck flown alone and fired a shot from 
the inside half of the Princeton side fif 
the ice. It hit the top of the Princeton 
cover-point’s hockey stick, bounced 
high into the air and almost fell on Lev 
Saltonstail. still lumbering over the 
ice. Lev shoved the puck forward and 
it someliow got by F'rinceton's goal- 
guard Winant.s. Knd of game and end 
of the Senator’s hockey triumph. — HI). 

A NEW INTEREST 

Sir«: 

The article on the Chri-«tma-« birfi <f*n- 
su'^'s by Tex O'Reilly anfl ai’companying 
paintings by Roger Peterson iSl, Jan. IHi 
are certainly very fine, anil it is nice to 
kruiw that there is now sutheient inU*rest 
in bird watching to warrant the publication 
of such features. As a matter of fact, I 
had planned to go on the Florida census 
myself but arrived in that state a day 
too late. 

Dk.^.v Amaik>s 
Lamoiu Curator of Bird.s 
American Museum of Natural History 
New York 

SIVIART TITIMOUSE 

Sirs: 

1 was surpri-sf'd to note that the titmou.se 
or Florida chickadee was omitted from the 
list of birds observed. 

Tlie.se little birds are quite common in 
this area, ami some of your reaiiers may l>e 
gla<l to know that they are easily tamed to 
fecfl from the hand. Also, if there is no foo<t 
on the feeder for them, they will go from 
wimiow to winflow, until they spot us in- 
side the house and will then cling to the 
screen until nolic»*d. 

I have also seen a pair of them alighting 
on an oW tomcat who was sleeping in the 
iTotidi of a tree, ami then plucking hair-s 
from him and carrying them olT for use in 
their nest. 

RKX 1’KKI’Al.l. 

Clearwater, Fla. 

A GOOD THING 

Sirs; 

The write-up of the bird count was ex- 
cellent and th*‘ paintings unmatched. It’s 
gof)d to sM- this sort of thing in a sports 
magazine. 

V*'. .1. Baerg 

Fayetteville, .Ark. 

BLUEPLATE SPECIAL 

Sirs: 

last's have less caviar of sports like bird 
watching and more of the plain meat and 
putatoe.s. 

Frank R. O'Neil 

Raleigh, N.C. 

• But why not dessert after j’our 
meat and potatoes'.’— KD. 


THE CALL OF OOTV 

sirs; 

GOVERNOR McKELbl.V IXtB-S HIS Pt.'CK 
SHOOTI.SC BAKl-Y, 7 TO 9 A.M. HE WAS NOT 
SHOOTING WHEN AIDES HELD PHRLIMINARV 
MORNING TALKS WITH MARYl.ASD ATMt-ET- 
IC COMMISSION ON PROPOSED TRANSFER OF 
TV BOXING SHOWS FROM NEW YORK To HAL- 
TIMORK ;SI. JAN. l«, 195l>’.HE WASrONDl'CT- 
ING OTHER IMPORTANT STATE Ht SIVESS IN 
HIS ANNAPOLIS OFFICE AND IN TOl'CH HY 
TELEPHONE WITH HIS IIAI.TIMORE OFFICE 
WHERE TALKS WERE I NPER WAY. HE TOOK 
KCl.I. CHARGE OF THE INqClKY THRfll GII- 
OI T THE AFTERNOON AND IN THE EVENING 
.MADE THE DECISION THAT HARKED THE DIS- 
PCTED BOLTS KHO.M BAl.TLMOHE. 

.Albert W. tjciss 
Assi.stant to the Goverintr 

Baltimore 

• .V hearfy pal on the Itack to (inv- 

ernor McKelditi. — KD. 

AN INVITATION FOR HARVEY 

?ir«; 

Your January 9 Conversation Piece; 
Sithirrl: IliiTri'ij Srhnr has aroused much 
affirmative head-no<!ding out here in Cal- 
ifornia. Why? First, we're teen-agers, too. 
Second, we're going «)ir on a summer jaunt 
similar in N’ot to the .\frican plains 

or jungles but to the coral and clear wa- 
ters of the CariblK-an Sea. Instead of pith 
liclmets we're taking snorkels and siK;ar 
guns. We're going after le.ss dangerous 
game — fish — hut, u'c think, in a more col- 
orful environment. 

We have banded together and are financ- 
ing a sort of five-week beach trek of H) 
CariblM*an islands this July and .^ugu-^t: 
Puerto Rico, Jamaica. Trinidad, Tobago, 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, Haiti, eti'. Thes(* 
names raise <iur hackles even faster than 
the name Angcda raises Harvey’s, 

We're a group of high school, college prep 
and college sludenUs under <-omf>Ptent 
guidan<-e ami tutoring in this area. We still 
have room for anyone else who has the 
wi<Ie-eyed and breathless enthusiasm that 
Harvey Schur shows for his bailiwick and 
we for ours. In fai't, we have room for Har- 
vey Schur. himself. How about it. Harvey? 

ThiiMas O. Pekipat 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

• Harvey Schur, rtmscd from a mental 
trip into the veld, said: “it’s a nice 
invitation, liut unfortunately I’ve got 
to go to .school until June. When that’.s 
over. I'm going back to Africa again. 1 
won’t be free for a long time.’’— ED. 

TWO YARDS AND 41 YEARS BACK 

Sir.s : 

In the Jan. 2 19th Hole you considered 
a ILl-yard fiehl goal kicked in 192:1 by Mark 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

7 - Waltff 4 Sror- i C«-e-ol. I«rei-I St.»"kr' 

S -*.P. -2. I.N.P-: 12- A, ay. 13 -AP., 

20. 2I-'.yJ0n Gra«-t.urj. 29-tac IrL. I<rcAc 

leavens •21- 30 — Geo'^e leavens i2l, ler'. 
Co3>e 31 — 'Op, frani Xrous. GeO'B* leovens. Jamc. 
WhitmoT: bonom, Georpp Inovens '3t, 32— lo*"”. 
Whi-mp,,. 2', lop tiaM, tichoM Meei, 33 - 
Whicnpre- 34-lo(', G.lberl A- Wilne, ri .h*, P.o-'e 
gpulo'. 35--(e(t, Pierre Boxiol, A- Za'J.nl, ri.jh’. H» 
Pe>4i" 36 -loO, Jomes WhirmO'e, Hy Pei»,n. r.jb'. 
Gilberi A. Milne^ taJph Ctoi^n 38 — bpiiorn, Rooeri 
Holmi. 39 -bottom, Pi.1; ifci^. 40-lop. Carl Mydans 
IIPE. 51 -Bob Bourdon 53 - Suson Cree-Ou- 55 -Al 
Pan/ero. 57 -Cvropeon. 64 S‘a< Pelor Haoi, Sun 
Volley Photo. 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


Payne of Dakota Wesleyan to be a world’s 
record. 1 believe that the world’s record is 
hehl by James T. Haxall of Princeton, who 
booted a 65*yarder in 1882. 

Pete Muncie 

Gambier, Ohio 

• Mr. Muncie and 12 other historians 
of the game who set SI straight are 
correct.— ED. 

FEET ACROSS THE SEA 

Sirs: 

So far as I know, the world record drop 
kick, although it wa.s made in an Engli.sh 
rugby football game, belongs to Dr. Leon- 
ard Stokes (Oxford, Guy's Haspital, Eng- 
land!, who drop-kicked a goal from the 80- 
yard mark playing rugby for England in an 
official International Match in the early 
1880s. 

I. W. Boardman Milligan 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

MORE DROP KICKERS 

Sirs: 

About the lo.st art of drop kicking, George 
(Bruin) O’Donnell, playing for Billings, 
Montana High School in 1918 and 1919, 
drop-kicked 95 points after touchdowns 
without a miss, and was deadly from any 
angle and distance up to 40 yards. 

P. N. Holmes 

Washington, Miss. 

DISPLACED PERSONS 

Sirs: 

I got a kick out of the picture of the 
Adams family (Wonderful World, Jan. 
9) showing them, not in Quincy, Ma-s-sa- 
chusetLs, but of all places, in I>os Angeles. 
They got as far from Ma.ssaehusetts as they 
could in the continental U.S. 

They are apparently not too unlike most 
American families who have no particular 
love for their birthplace and would just a.s 
leave be in Timbuctoo if there was a dollar 
in it as anywhere else. 

Alexander Gates 

Medford, Mass. 

• Mr. Gates is confusing his Adamses. 
The Quincy, Massachusetts Adamses 
are the Charles Francis Adams family, 
direct descendants of the sixth Presi- 
dent of the U.S. through his son Charles 
Francis. Until his death in 1954, 
Charles Francis Adams, head of the 
far-flung Adams clan, Secretary of the 
Navy under Hoover and first citizen of 
New England, lived in dingy and un- 
fashionable Quincy, the home of his 
ancestors, often walking the 12 miles 
to his Boston office. One of the world’s 
great yachtsmen, Charles Francis 
Adams skippered the Remhite in the 
successful 1920 defense of the Amer- 
ica's Cup against Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock IV. The ancestors of the 
J. Q. Adams pictured by SI in his 
trophy-decorated den have not lived 
in Massachusetts for three generations. 
Mr. Adams' father. Nelson C. Adams, 
was born in Wayne, Illinois; his grand- 
father lived in St. John, Kansas; his 
great-grandfather died in Wayne, and 
his great-great-grandfather was Ste%'en 
Adams, another son of President John 
Quincy Adams.— ED. 






YOUR DOUBLE-BREASTED SUIT 

CONVERTED TO AN UP-TO-DATE 

SINGLE-BREASTED MODEL 


$1^50 FatfpoM 

Don't throw your old-fath- 
ioned double breasted suit 
away. Have it converted by 
mail to a smart new single 
breasted model for only I19.SO 
complete. Our master tailors 
re-design, re-style, recut even 
the collar and lapels of your 
coat to conform perfectly to 
present day styling. W’e'II make 
your coat larger or smaller if 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
coat by mail 


BIG SIZE ! 

10- 16-WlDTHS AAA-EEE! 


KING-SIZE, INC. 

684 Brockton, Moss.- 


baseball players 
WHAM-0. 

— -vJ 



Co/fers WHAM-0, for practice 

NEW / GROOVE YOUR SWING AT KOMEI 


No boll to (hosef Simplypushintogroundond 
hit. Returns to position after club swing, imper- 
fections in your swing ore indicoted by action of 
Whom-O. Practice just 5 minutes a day with our 
instructions end ploy 100% better on Sundoy! 
Folds to 8’' for golf bog. Use to worm upot storting 
tee. Tough plioble plastic, ash hordwood stock. 5" 
steel spikes. Withstands violent obuse. Only $1-95 
complete.Guaranteed.Makes ideal gift. At dealers 
or send to: 


WAMO MFG. CO. 
BOXT-62, SAN GABRIEL. CALIFORNIA 


msend form 

Free Re 


START SPEAKING 

FRENCH 

SPANISH 





ALMOST OVIRNIGHT! 


UERE'H the ewmt way in learo Krcnrh. hpanihH. 
ss Russian. Cierman, Italian. Jaitanrse or Hraitllan. 
Listen to l-RKK li-alrlM) Don-breakable rscnnl l.et 
I {<ill(iv words In KRKK sample lesstin Al- 

-- once you'll be chatline in a new taneuMe 

wRh a perfect accent! That’a all you hear! No 
lull icclIciM a.irk JusI llsleii- imllatc -It’s that 
— . CU'JI otter may end soon Rush 25c to 

I ct*’**’* 1*’’^ -riid free Inrormatlnii on full Curtlna 
\ naiia** V"'''’''' S'o obiieailon. 

cmVNA ACADim 


DepL 1101. US W 


i2nd St , N. 



liiVLiMhEiMLlJ 

Of a fraction of their 
American retail price! 

DELIVERY IN 
10 DAYS FROM 
RECEIPT OF 
ORDER 
all Imssri ehirgu 


JANUARY 30, 1956 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


RENVILLE McMANN 

The U-S. Lawn Tennis Association has chosen Ren- 
ville McMann. a Westinghouse sales executive, 
its new president. McMann, active in tennis as an 
official and player for more than .‘10 years, set three 
goals: to make tennis part of the physical fitness pro- 
gram advocated by President Eisenhower, bring the 
Davis Cup back to the U.S. and organize the 7.5th 
anniversary celebration of the USLTA this year. 


TOM JACOBS 

As the new executive secretary of the National Ski 
Association, Tom Jacobs, 29-year-old coach of the 
University of Colorado ski team and 1952 Olympic 
cross country competitor, plans to develop future 
champions through a nationwide system of junior 
ski schools. Canadian born, and four years a star 
on the .Middlehurj- College team, Jacobs was a lead- 
er in the integration of skiing into the NCAA. 





Now . . . 

sports car fun 

is familv fun ! 


275 hp. 


I nroiinil it : » roal •sports 

k ^ f; 


I: 

car i.s murh mure fini tci drive tliuii 
ati onliiiary “(uiiiily" uiiloinnliile. 
Troiilile is, until now real -.ports 
ears were iiard-ridiii^. •J-passenger jiil»s— 
not I)!!; eiiuugli for a fainif.v. 

Hut liurr i/uu .see;/ //»■ urir Shii/cl»drr 
IhvrkY F!«-re'.s a true s|Kirts <'ar that's aefu- 
ally riMitiiy enoiigli for 't hij; ailiilts, eii'y- 
ridini! on any road, safe and siitig in any 


Most ])<)ircr-j)('r-j)()iiii(l of a inf Aiiicriciiii ciir! 


weather. Atnl with /oar hrilliant ni<«le|s in 
four |iri«‘e ♦•lasses. inetixliiiK the lowest, tlic 
Hawk i.s for all fainilu's. 

I ii)'liest-llyer is the hrilliant (lolileii Hawk. 
^'on <'an |>oinl it down liie liif>hwuy willi 
full eonfi<lenee lliut it <-un oniperforni any 
ear on the roa<i. Inir imni! Vet its ♦uhin is 
sii]H'r-liixnrioiis and de<'orate>r-style<l. and 
yon ran einjose the nn-ty]>ieal s|)orts ear 
luxury of siinadh rilraniatie Drive. i)ius 


|K>wer steering, power hrakrs, [nnver .seats 
and |H»wer wiinhms. ^ oii see. tlie<»pen .secret 
of tlie (ioldeii Hawk's sjH-etaenlar iH-rform- 
anee is Its ‘.IM Sky|K>wer \‘8 engine "liH-li 
tlevelops iT.'i lior-a-power — the most power- 
per-|ioiiiid of an.v Aineraan ear! 

Hilt why just n-ad aliont iti* (live yonr- 
.self an<l your family the tlirill of a detnon- 
stration dri\e. See your Stndehuker Dealer 
t.Hlay. 


Studebaker 









]Vew Philip Morris. ..gentle 


'/* modern (as(e 


S OME people are known— ami loved— for being gentle. So is this 
new cigarette. New Philip Morris, made gentle for modern taste, 
is winning new friends everywhere — especially among our younger 
smokers. Enjoy the gentle pleasure— the fresh unfiltered flavor— o{ new 
Philip Morris. Now in the smart new package. 


Kinji ^itc 
R<<;2uUr 

eacll 


ClS't. tninip MorrU Ins. 


